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Big Strides Forward 


THERE are now fifty-eight per cent more Bell tele- 
phones than in 1945. 12,500,000 have been added 
in the last five years. 


Service is clearer, faster and more dependable. 


Your telephone—every telephone—is a bigger 
package of value because there have been great gains 
in the reach of the service as well as in quality and 
quantity. 

Operator Toll Dialing —which enables the Long 
Distance operator to dial direct to telephones in 
distant cities—already means faster, better service 


on thousands of calls every day. In certain areas, cus- 
tomers themselves dial calls to nearby places. This 
service will be introduced in many other areas in the 
future. Bell System networks, which carry Television 
as well as Long Distance, have been extended still 
further this year. 


Many new things that will increase the use and 
value of the telephone are coming along in the Bell 
Laboratories. They will mean better service and 
more of it for millions of people in every part of 
the country. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Mutual Funds Issue 


This month’s “Finance” article on 
page 23, as well as the four signed fi- 
nancial pieces following, are devoted to 
the rising open-end investment compa- 
nies. As the box at the foot of this col- 
umn suggests, the ballooning of the 
mutuals was not unanticipated by the 
Forses Magazine of 25 years ago. Yet 
during the intervening quarter-century, 
their rise was not attended by any great 
amount of publicity. 

Even among investment dealers, mu- 
tuals have been regarded with a certain 
reserve. As recently as last November, 
a Doremus survey of 150 Philadelphia 
dealers showed that nine out of ten re- 
corded sales of mutual fund certificates, 
although only one out of four made no 
effort to push such sales. And among 
the score of so of large Wall Street 
brokerage houses, only half a dozen 
have set up mutual fund departments. 

In spite of this rather lukewarm re- 
ception, the mutuals have snowballed 
into a financial phenomenon of the 
first magnitude. They have done this 
partly by dint of aggressive salesman- 
ship, partly because of the inherent ap- 
peal of their offerings to the small in- 
vestor without the time or capital to 
embark on his own securities invest- 
ment program. 

At this point in their mid-passage, 
the mutuals seem destined for an even 
bigger role in the securities market. In 
view of this, the editors have asked 
ForseEs featured columnists—who ordin- 
arily choose their own areas of report- 
age—to make the investment com- 
panies a common focus for this issue. 





25 YEARS AG® 


In recent years there have be- 
gun to be developed in this coun- 
try what are known as “invest- 
ment trusts” . . . it seems probable 
that this Investment Trust move- 
ment will grow rapidly during 
the coming years. . . . It offers a 
new opportunity for the small in- 
vestor to place his capital at work 
in a strongly protected way and 
with an assured. yield often well 
above the market money rate. 

—John Moody in Forsgs, 
August 1, 1925 
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FASE in its field with no-shift driving 
POWERGLIDE! That’s the last word in effortless, 
no-shift driving at lowest cost—available only in 
Chevrolet.* There’s no clutch pedal, no gearshift- 
ing—you move with a smooth flow 


of power through all speed ranges. Prcwevaourt | 








e in fleet, frugal 
and Finest Valve-in-Head performance 


VALVE-IN-HEAD! That’s the key to dependable, low-cost 
motoring, and it’s exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. Take your 
choice of the 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine with 


Powerglide Transmission,* or Chevrolet’s stand- Pcwevnourt | 
ard Valve-in-Head Engine with Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission. 


*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission 
ee entre and 105-h.p. Engine optional on De Luxe models at 
Ae i OE Be eS os extra cost. 
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The Styleline De luxe 4-Door Sedan 


il . at Lowest Cost? aa: y. 


| | money on purchase price, operation and upkeep 
cuEvGRoter . You get more good things for less money in Chevrolet— 

> such as Body by Fisher; Center-Point Steering and 
a oe Unitized Knee-Action; Panoramic Visibility and Certi- 


= Safe Hydraulic Brakes. That’s why people 
| | ee = ; say “Choose Chevrolet—first and finest at Prcxevnourr | 
aS 
Th . . { 
@ Styleline De Luxe Convertible - oer 


AMERICA'S BEST SELLER . 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General M 
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SKELETONS in the diplomatic and political 
closets of yesteryear are rattling all over 
Washington. 

Truman no doubt blanches every time he 
hears about the 70-group air force that we 
haven't got. 

Secretary of the Navy Matthews probably 
tumbles fitfully in his sleep at night about 
the super-carrier that isn't here and all 
the other naval vessels Denfeld and his 
supporters wanted. 

Acheson is probably: blushing every time 
Someone mentions the fact that as-late as 
June 19, 1946, he and then Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson appeared before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs to urge 
that the "agrarian" Chinese forces (Rus- 
Sian-led Communists) be trained with Amer- 
ican money and given "minimum quantities of 
{American) equipment." 

ONE OF THE CROSSED-WORD PUZZLES on which 
the administration bigwigs are stumped is 
how to make a "police" action--the Korean 
War--seem to be small, while trying to make 
it appear to be important. 

Congressmen know this will be the most 
expensive "police" ‘action ever undertaken 
anywhere. Best guess is that the Korean War 
will cost us $5 billion in the present 
fiscal year. Since no tax-increase legisla- 
tion could get to first-base before elec- 
tions, this assures a whopping deficit by 
this time next year. 

The administration's semantics ad't¢mme 
explains why Truman keeps hinting at mo- 
bilization and yet leaves the door open for 
quick return to "peace." Regardless of the 
President's off-hand remarks about not 
planning an alternate capital, the truth 
is a whole series of small capitals--from 
25 to 100 miles outside Washington--will be 
planned. In these places, photostatic rec- 
ords of all government documents could be 
kept and standby staffs maintained. After 
all, with one out of every six Americans ex- 
pecting a government check every month, 
Uncle Sam wouldn't want to run the risk of 
losing his mailing lists. That would do 
more to depress the nation psychologically 
than a major military reverse overseas. 
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by POLICRAX 


GETTING SHIPS and tanks and guns out of 
*"mothballs" isn't the easy, overnight job 
it was claimed to be when this materiel was 
stored after World War II, but it seems to 
be going along a lot faster than the process 
of getting the minds of our diplomatic and 
military leaders out of cold storage. 

The Republicans, almost bereft of issues 
Since Truman took his Korean stand, are 
hoping desperately that they can impress 
the blunders of the past five years on the 
American consciousness. It's their only 
hope. 

One downhearted GOPolitico exclaimed 
dolefully: "My pap used to say, after a bad 
day: "Waaal, son, I've seen things go along 
like this all night long, and along about 
dawn get worse!" Things could be worse-- 
and probably will be! 

Guy George Gabrielson, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, is telling 
co-workers to "remember "42. That was a 
year when, in spite of full employment and 
feverish war preparations, the Republicans 
made some solid gains, although not winning 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate. 

It will be "politics as usual,* among the 
parties as in the cabinet. But finding 
issues, or making the issues of yesterday 
look important today, will be the real peel 
lem in party circles. 


WHATEVER ELSE--good or bad=-may come of the 
Congressional investigation of lobbying, 
it is pointing up the fact that hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of persons do not know 
whether or not they are liable for prosecu- 
tion if they do not register with Congress. 
One interesting sidelight is that, before 
the investigation began, some 45 pages of 
the Congressional Record could carry all 
the quarterly registration statements of 
"lobbyists," and many of them expressed 
doubt in the statements about the necessity 
of registering. But the latest quarterly 
reports took up 175 pages of the Record. 
People as far away as San Francisco, Calif., 
some of whom haven't been within 3,000 miles 
of Washington, are registering for fear 
they will be either indicted or smeared for 
















not having told all to inquisitor Unele Sam. 

The theory on which Representative Frank 
buchanan (D.=-Pa.), chairman of the lobby 
investigating committee, operates is that, 
if a barber or a shoe-shine boy makes a 
Statement against Big Government, that is 
lobbying under terms of the act. But if the 
Americans for Democratic Action takes 
thousands of dollars froma labor union for 
"educational" work, that is in the "twi- 
light" zone. 


WITHDRAW American recognition of Russia? 
More and more legislators are coming out 
for it. Senator Pat McCarran (D.=-Nev.) is 
the latest, following House Majority Leader 
John McCormack (D.=-Mass.) who mentioned it 
when the Russians shot down the Naval trans- 
port plane over the Baltic Sea several 
months ago. 

But there is one Republican who has been 
trying, unsuccessfully, to "sell" the idea 
to his party and to the American people for 
years. He is Representative Paul W. Shafer 
(R.=-Mich.), who has been plugging for with- 
drawal of American recognition of Russia 
Since it became apparent the Russians were 
using the United Nations as a propaganda 
sounding=-board and nothing else. 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover, only one of 
‘four Presidents, including Woodrow Wilson, 
who would not do business with the Soviet 
outlaws, has come out for withdrawal of 
American recognition and for banning Russia 
from the UN. 

Shafer has contended that, by recognizing 
Russia and Russian satellite nations, Uncle 
Sam has left himself wide open for internal 
spying and sabotage on a wide scale. There 
are thousands of Soviet agents, under vari- 
ous guises, in the U. S., he maintains, 
either building friendships (a la Gubit- 
chev) or otherwise boring from within. 

At the same time, pictures showing Ache- 
son and Soviet diplomats balancing tea-cups 
or cocktails leaves a bad taste in the 
mouths of most Americans and misleads 
others, he points out, since this indicates 
the Russians are sociable, nice people who 
are reasonable and amenable. 

"The men who have murdered millions of 
their compatriots and maintain their rule 
through tyranny have no right, legally or 
morally, to American recognition," Shafer 
has thundered in Congress. 

He points out that the 35 or fewer Ameri- 
cans allowed in Moscow are restricted in 
their movements to within a few miles of the 
Soviet capital and are under constant ob- 


servation by Russian secret police. 

‘Any ‘flow’ of information between the — 
Russian leaders and our leaders, the Rus- 
Sian people and our people, is a farce," 
he asserts. 

The Shafer campaign yet may bear fruit. 
He first pyt it forward as a plan for the 
Republicans to follow in building a foreign 
policy of their own several years ago, but 
it was useless to expect the Republicans 
generally to pick up anything good. Now, the 
Democrats have grabbed his thunder. Fact 
is, withdrawal of American recognition of 
Russia may come before the elections. It is 
being talked up quite widely in Fair Deal 
circles, particularly among those from 
Northern States. 


ALTHOUGH the Fair Dealers are "talking 
down" domestic Communism all the time,: 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and the more wary 
Congressmen (of both parties) refuse to go 
along. 

Hoover's report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 was most pessimistic about suc- 
cess in fighting underground Commies in the 
U. S. He said the number of investigations 
regarding internal security was at a record 
level, exceeding similar work against the 
Nazis in World War II. He summed up by say- 
ing that the Communist Party has expanded 
its secret operations greatly, thus compli- 
cating the FBI work. 

There's plenty of room for discourage- 
ment on the score of ferretting out hidden 
Commie agents=--some of them in perfectly, 
apparent places of influence in magaziné,, 
newspaper, government and industrial works 
The biggest cause for discouragement is the 
fuzzy-mindedness of many Americans, such a 
old, wobbly Senator Theodore F. Green 
(D.-R. I.). 

Senator Green, a-"millionaire liberal,’ 
has ridiculed charges about Communism in 
Government. Yet, he showed his ignorance of 
what has happened to an astounding degreé 
by asking Louis Budenz, testifying under 
oath before the Senate subcommittee in- 
vestigating Communism in the Department of 
State, by asking Budenz why he (Budenz) 
hadn't told the FBI about the creeping 
menace of Communism in the U.S. 

Budenz' reply was devastating. He pointed 
out that for three years he had been with 
FBI agents virtually every day, recounting 
all that he could, and that he had been the 
government's star witness in the trial. 
against the Communist leaders in New York; 
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LEGISLATIVE REACTION to Truman's program 





assures his getting 


what he wants now. However, there is some 
misgiving among the more conservative 
minded about the domestic controls he 
might see fit to impose. Some Republicans 
feel there is an explanation due as to just 
how we got into this situation. 

There's strong sentiment to make this a 
"pay-as-you-go" war as far as possible, 
but a lengthy tax study will be necessary 
before any far-reaching program can be 
shaped up. Meantime, there's no disposition 
to withold anything the armed forces say 
they need. 

Congressional committees are already 
keeping a sharp eye on price movements, 
with any sharp risé giving ammunition to 
the more eager=beavers to plump for ration- 


ing and price controls. Possibility of new 
wage demands is also a cause for concern. 


BUSINESS Stepped up tempo of military 
needs comes at a time when our 
productive machine is touching a new post- 
war high, and plant and equipment expendi- 
tures are resuming their upward trend. 
Capacity of most basic industries has been 
greatly expanded, should be able to meet 
immediate foreseeable requirements without 
too much of a pinch upon civilian demand. 
Steel is most critical, perhaps, will be 
among first affected by priorities and al- 
locations. Conversion to war production is 
expected to be gradual, with material and 
credit controls helping to smooth out the 
adjustment. General tendency of the econ- 
omy will be inflationary. Should price up- 
Swing pick up momentum, watch for govern- 
ment clamp-down--possible price controls 
and rationing. However, exercise of re- 
Straint by all parts of the economy should 
preclude such a drastic move. R 
Request for $10 billion increase in de- 
fense Spending makes new, higher taxes a 
certainty. It comes at a time when the gov- 
ernment already is running a deficit budg- 
et. We'll start feeling the effect of all 
these measures by this fall, with consumer 
durables getting the brunt of controls 
and restrictions--autos, refrigerators, 
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other home appliances. Instalment credit 
curbs will help check demand, too. Housing 
will also begin to feel the pressure. 
Business in general will know where it 


stands in the productive picture. 


GAS One of the few major industries to 


maintain and even increase its con- 
struction efforts, the gas utility indus- 
try anticipates a record billion dollar 
outlay this year for new and expanded facil- 
ities. This is part of a five year, $3.1 
billion expenditure program. The natural 
gas segment will account for approximately 
$2.7 billion of this total, half of which 
sum will go into new transmission lines. 
- - e Total revenues from sales of gas by 
utilities for the first quarter 1950 were 
$614 million, a 14.2% hike over the like 
quarter of 1949. Industrial sales revenues 
represented the highest percentage gain, 
rising 16%, residential was up 14.7%, and 
commercial, 9.9%. 
RETAILING For the first time in the 
post-war period, the indepen- 
dent stores seem to be forging ahead of 
the chains in the race for the consumer's 
food dollar, "doing as well as the chains" 
for more than a year, according to a Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board an- 
alysis. However, chief trend in the retail 
food business has been from small to 
larger-scale (but not giant-sized) mer- 
chandising by both independents and chains, 
rather than from independents to chains. 
CREDIT Consumer credit has been one of 
the main props under the recent 
high level activity of business and indus- 
try. A survey by The National Research 
Bureau reveals that 78.2% of the more than 
800 credit granters in all fields con- 
tacted report that they are loaning more 
money or selling more goods on credit than 
last year. Another 14.6% are matching 
1949's level, while only 7.2% expect to do 
less credit business. Four-fifths of the 
pollees mention that their collection prob- 
lems are increasing, but only one-third 
report loss ratios on the upswing. 





Now even the smallest office can 

have the convenience and satisfaction 

of metered mail—not to mention 

the economy and prestige—with 

PB’s new desk model postage meter! 
_About as big as a dial phone, this 


new DM meter prints any value of 
postage for any kind or class of mail— 
including parcel post! . . . prints 
dated postmark 
and optional 
small ad, too. 
How does 
it work? Just 
dial the postage you want 
and press lever. To seal envelope, 
slide flap through moistener. 
Postage can’t be stolen, lost or 
damaged, is safe in the meter... 
is automatically accounted for! 
Smartly styled, inexpensive... 
the DM lightens mailing chores 
in any office. Larger models for 
larger offices. Send coupon below 
for free illustrated booklet. 





PITNEY- BOWES, INC. 
1731 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Please send the free DM booklet. 
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Stockholders analysis 

It is indeed unfortunate, as ForsEs em- 
phasizes, that the distribution of owner- 
ship of American corporations has not ex- 
panded proportionately with the overall 
growth in the corporations. This is, of 
course, a symptom of the several serious 
obstacles to increased equity ownership 
and is a condition which can be improved 
upon only by effective attack upon the 
ocindlen, rather than by attempting to 

correct the symptom itself... . 
C. C, PEARSON, 
Pres., The Glenn L. Martin Company 


. . . I read with interest your “Stock- 
holders Analysis.” I think you will 

leased, as I am, to know that there has 

en a rather steady increase in our com- 

mon stockholders—from 21,925 at the end 
of 1944 to 23,122 at the end of 1949. 

Morais SAYRE, 

Pres., Corn Products Refining Company 


. . . your analysis being an important 
contribution to corporate management, I 
went to it as soon as I saw it. 

L. A. VAN BoMEL, 
Pres., National Dairy Products Corp. 


. very interesting. 
C. H. Burorp, 
Pres., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific RR Co. 


. of value to us. 
C. F. Crate, 
VP, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


I thoroughly enjoyed reading the July 

1 issue, particularly the “Stockholders 
Analysis.”. . . 

L. L. Wurre, 

Pres., Nickel Plate Road 


. . . your magazine is to be compli- 
mented. 

W. G. MULLENDORE, 

Pres., Southern California 

Edison Company 


The July 1 issue of your magazine fea- 
tures a stockholder analysis. In the two 
classifications in which Philadelphia Elec- 
tric belongs, this Company is conspicuous 
by its absence. 

We do not, of course, know why Phila- 


| delphia Electric was omitted. Currently, 


the number of stockholders is 108,870. 
GrorcE R. Conover, 
VP, Philadelphia Electric Co. 
For the sake of consistent year-to-year 
comparisons, Dr. Starch has made no addi- 
tions to his list of companies. Should a 
fresh list be compiled, multishareholdered 
Philadelphia could hardly be omitted—Ed. 


Joe Ball on Statism 
That article by former Senator Ball on 
“How to Stop Statism” is one of the most 
succinctly constructive bits of writing to 
appear in any publication in a long, long 

ee. ss 

VERNE LANE, 
Houston, Texas 


The legislative program which [ex-Sena- 
tor Joseph H. Ball] suggests should be 
pushed aggressively by all, in and out of 
Congress, who wish to preserve our free- 
doms. 

Henry L. KELLocc, 
Chicago, II. 


Lost subscriber 

I noticed that you lose a subscriber be 
cause you are telling some truth about the 
Democratic party and our President Tre 
man. I subscribed to Forses because you 
have ability to see the truth and courage 


to tell it. 
J. F. Harran (Democrat) 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Consult the yellow pages of the ‘phone 
book in any large city to get a faint idea 
of the mercenaries being quartered wu 
us for their votes; for every listing unde 
“Federal Government” means many Fed- 
eral job-holders, most of them “deservi 
Democrats. .. .” 

A life long Democrat, I abhor most of 
the ideas of both the New and the Fair 
queer-dealers . . . a real Democrat és 
strongly opposed to usurpation of individ 
ual rights and privileges by over-ambiti- 
ous Federal bureaucracy. 

Joun F. Dury, 
New Baltimore, Mich. 


Let’s beat Truman! With a little help 
the South would go Republican in the nest 
election. Keep up your good fight. I was 
born and reared in Georgia, but am doing 
everything I can to help make the 
doubtful. Have voted the Republican ticket 
since Harding. Have never asked the Gov- 
ernment for a job. 

—W. H. Bong, 


Douglas, Ga. 


Livestock nomenclature 
As a financial magazine, I have always 
thought Forspes was tops. But as a live 
stock journal, I think it is terrible. No 
doubt some of your Hereford subscribers 
resent your calling a choice Hereford steer 

a Shorthorn. . . . 

W. L. McIxroy, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


. . . Picture on July lst cover if I know 
my cattle is Hereford or White Face. 

W. J. Lonercay, 

San Antonio, Texas 


For miscalling a White Face a Shor 
Horn, the face of Fores picture editor is 
red. He certainly wound up on the short 
horn of his bovine dilemma—Ed. 


“Don’t get panic-stricken” 

. .. was much pleased to read your com- 
ment on the war in Forses July 1 insert 
This will do a lot of good. The newspa- 
pers do not publish anything like thi 
Through it all runs the idea of our faith 
in God, and this alone is the sentence © 
value. 

Roscoe F. WIxs0¥, 
Dundee, N. Y: 
Low interest 


In vour article of July 15th, entitled 
“Installment Loans,” it is stated that this 
is one of the most expensive ways of bor- 
rowing. Such loans average 12/16%, some 
times going as high as 20%. 

. . . this is a misleading statement 
far as New York City commercial 
are concerned. We make a great mally 
small business loans and on amounts undét 
$3,500 the interest rate per annum % 
3.83%. On these the bank earns approx 
mately 7.36%. On amounts over $3 
the interest rate per annum is only 3.33%, 
which yields the bank about .6.36%. 

ArTHUR DEBEBIAN, 
2nd VP, Chase National Bank, N. ¥. 
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Out of never-ending work that often starts in this research 
foundry, GM metallurgists develop new materials and 
processes that give more durable parts, leading to trouble- 
free operation and long life. 
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After thousands of miles of driving torture, GM cars 


Key to durability 


. ° . . : parts are microscopically analyzed for their ability 
As we plan and build our cars, we work always with two goals in mind. rgee hat yep 




















m- § One is to give you the immediate delight that comes from fresh styling 
and performance, good comfort and convenience. 


The other is to make sure that you get long-lasting satisfaction and 
of | substantial resale value as a car weathers the years. 


So all through research, we seek ways of making materials more and 
more enduring. In engineering, we concentrate on designing things 
3 that will last longer as well as perform better. And in production, we 
- focus our skills on building durability right into our cars. 


rhe final result is greater value for you—whether you use a car for its 2 . 
yme- Is the comfort enduring? After building a car solidly 


lifetime or trade it in for another. The final proof awaits you wherever and painstakingly, production men still pound 


t 90 General Motors cars are on display. away at seat cushions to determine exactly how 
anks / long they can withstand years of bouncing abuse. 
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BY Gina ladee ENERAL |VIOTORS 


CHEVROLET -« PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE « BUICK e CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 
Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 





BIAN, 


N. Y. 





Fact and Comment | 


by MALCOLM FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


WASHINGTON “SHAPE-UP” NEEDED 


President Truman reacted resolutely and soundly in his 
immediate steps on the Korean War. 

But the high drama of sudden, courageous decisions is 
now past. Those decisions have been faced and made; now 
we are in for a long pull of Hot War that can overnight be- 
come a scorcher. 

To lead the whole country—and virtually the whole free 
world—in preparation and coordination in this Battle for 
the Survival of Free Nations will take brains, great brains. 
Loyalty to politicians and old Missouri chronies is a luxury 
the country cannot now afford. 

To be specific: Acheson was the architect, or at least the 
top voice advocating a Far Eastern policy that‘is now totally 
reversed. He does not have the confidence of large, impor- 
tant groups of Americans. He should be replaced by a man 
who can command the respect of all Americans, regardless 
of politics. 

Secretary of Defense Johnson has guided the spending of 
almost 60 billions for our armed services; the Korean situa- 
tion has found us with a relative thimbleful of military units, 
military equipment in a state of readiness. As the respon- 
sible head of a policy that found us unprepared at a crucial 

time, he should be replaced. 

- There is a question in many minds of the fitness of 
Symington for handling one of the most difficult tasks— 
mobilizing our economy. Has he the brains? Can he knock 
a few unreasonable industrialists into line without strait- 
jacketing all? Has he the brawn to stand up to the unjusti- 
fied demands of some union leaders as their “cooperation 
price?” Muddling cannot be condoned for long. Where 
doubt exists, why not put men of proven ability in key 
spots? 

Now is not the time for business-as-usual, for meandering 
in policy, for bumbling in execution. The President is draft- 
ing men, directing a great mobilization. He should be big 
enough, sensible enough, to insist on better, brainier counsel 
than he has heretofore relied on for guidance. 


PENSIONS: PRIVATE OR FEDERAL? 


While the present crisis and resulting labor shortage will 
find Unions soft-pedaling pension demands in favor of out- 
right wage boosts again, the country definitely faces a long- 
range pension problem. Giant corporations such as Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, Sears Roebuck, DuPont and 
so forth can safely build up the necessary reserves, wisely 
invest them, and weather the up-and-down cycles of busi- 
ness. But most concerns are not that big; they are far 
smaller, without the number of employees or the neces- 
sary reserves to take on full-fledged pension programs. 

A partial answer to the problem has been worked out 
on a “pooling” basis by industries such as the clothing and 
garment workers, where a multitude of small employers 
pay into a common fund. In Toledo and in Detroit efforts 
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are being made by certain Unions to promote such poojj 
among tool and die shop workers, but with little su 
to date. 

General Motors’ able President Charles Wilson f 
points out the inadequacies of private pensions systems. 
Such programs make companies hesitate to hire older work. 
ers, for fear they won't be on the payroll long enough to 
have paid in their full share toward retirement benefits 
At the same time, it tends to “gyp” younger workers who 
are unlikely to stay 25 or 30 years with their first em- 
ployer. As they shift jobs, they keep losing their equity in 
the pension funds, with no “carry-over.” 

The whole field of pension planning is plainly one area 
where the Federal Government can best do the job, fairly 
spread the burden. 


PLAIN PROFITEERING 


In my opinion hardly a price increase that has taken 
place since the outbreak of the Korean War has been 
justified. Every manufacturer, every merchant, every sup- 
plier who has jumped his prices since June 25 should be 
viewed with deep suspicion, perhaps outright resentment, 
by decent Americans. Certainly the burden of proof is on 
the price-increaser. 

Scarcities created by hoarding (see below), or by te- 
duced production because of diverted raw materials in no 
way justify raising prices; the mere fact that a particular 
item is in short supply hardly justifies charging more for 
it. Presumably it was sold at a profit prior to the scarcity, 
and there hasn’t been time for vastly increased manufac- 
turing costs to make a price jump legitimate. 

Increases in the past four weeks more likely stem from 
short-sighted greed, “smart boys” trying to make a killing 
in a hurry. The only thing such profiteering will produce 
is price control, allotments, and restrictions. 

Overnight price jumps are a sad commentary on ou 
free enterprise system, on the patriotism of those indulging 
in it. They bring all business and businessmen under sus 
picion, and the resentment thus created bodes ill for ov! 
way of doing business. So far, only a small number of cor- 
cerns and merchants seem to have behaved badly. The vas 
bulk however, suffer greatly from the sins of these few prof- 
iteers, and I hope the combined scorn and outspoken crit 
cism of the rest of the nation will help knock them into line. 

A price roll-back to June 25 is in order. 


HOARDING 


Handmaid of profiteering by manufacturers, wholesaler, 
and retailers is hoarding by consumer. Until the outbreak 
of the Korean War there were few outright shortages of 
consumer goods. Scare buying in the meantime has in spo 
brought about shortages. Short-sighted “Pig Buyers” have 
made it possible of course for sellers looking for “Pig-Profits 
to raise profits. 
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The memory of scarcities during World War II is still 
so fresh that many are rushing to stock up on tires, fats, 
sugar, liquor, coffee, etc. But in the event of war with 
Russia, or all-out war preparation, won't extra tires be a 
little superfluous with gasoline severely rationed? Present 
ample supplies of foodstuffs indicate no shortage, so that 
hoarded food may prove less than useless—complete waste. 
As for the patriotic angle—phew! If rationing were to be 
imposed, would such people feel very superior making cakes 
and living “better” than their neighbors while their sons 
and their neighbors’ sons are killing and being killed by 
Communists? 
Panic buying doesn’t pay. Hoarding hurts everyone. 
Don’t do it. 





DON’T BECOME PANICKY 


Despite the war news, owners of worthwhile stocks 
would be unwise, in my judgment, to become panicky 
and dump them in desperation. I’m not doing so. 

How many corporations and companies are likely to 
be compelled to cut their dividends in the forseeable 
future? 

Even where moderate reductions were to occur, the 
income yields in most instances would still be satis- 
factory. 

Today's market is totally different from 1929's. 

Keep Calm! 

—B. C. Forses (by Cable) 














REPORT FROM BRITAIN 


Our Editor is now investigating conditions in Brit- 
ain. Here is his first article. 

Thanks to America’s generous aid, Britain has averted 
catastrophe, is slowly but steadily getting back on her feet. 

But, in my judgment, she can never again resume her 
former proud status in finance, in industry, in international 
political power. 

Having visited Britain four years ago, and two years ago, 
I cannot overcome the discomfiting conviction that the rank 
and file of her people have deteriorated. 

The awful experiences suffered during two world wars 
have hurt them, have weakened their oldtime spirit of self- 
reliance, of sturdy independence. 

Too many of them have become 


The impression drummed into one accustomed to Amer- 
ican “gogetitiveness” is that a tragic number of Britons have 
become blunted and stunted, are not eagerly alert to achieve 
their utmost, object to being jolted one iota out of their 
daily routine. 

A. P. Sloan, who for many years has piloted General 
Motors to outstanding success, has consistently exhorted: 
“What was good enough yesterday is not good enonch 
today.” 


How Britons need to learn that! 


GAMBLING RAMPANT 


Gambling is unbelievably rampant, particularly among 
the working classes. 
Betting on horse races abounds—as 





reconciled to being leaners. 

They are—blindly—content to rely up- 
on their Government for “social se- 
curity,” for handouts, without ponder- ing. 
ing the ultimate consequences. 

The general attitude towards work, 
towards hard work and long hours, has 
undergone phenomenal change since 
my boyhood and youth, spent in 
Britain. 

Ambition has ebbed. 

Indifference is almost universal 
among employees. Resourcefulness is 
non-existent. 

This is true not only throughout Gov- 
ernment-owned industries, including 
the railroads and the many hotels they 
operate, but in business as a whole. 

Examples: 


time. 


sible. 





BRITAIN IMPROVING 
Britain’s conditions are improv- 


Her financial position has been 
strengthening rather substantially. 
Exports are up, imports down. 

Derationing progresses. 

The election result has checked 
the Government's pell-mell rush 
towards further nationalization. 

Another election may not occur 
for quite some time—maybe a long 


Some unions are inclined to re- 
bel against their Governmental 
overlords. Serious trouble is pos- 


in the United States. 

But here they have developed gam- 
bling on football into big business. 
“Pools” of gigantic financial size per- 
meate the United Kingdom. The win- 
ners are those who, having paid a fee 
to enter, guess the largest number of 
winners in a list of leading football 
matches. 

We have nething like this in the 
United States. 

Dog races also attract betting on a 
huge scale. 

The sad truth is that since the Vic- 
torian era Britain has gone downhill 
not only materially, financially, interna- 
tionally, but, I regret to record, spir- 
itually. 

Church attendance has dwindled ap- 








I bought a high-priced raincoat. The 
sleeves needed to be shortened. How soon could I have it? 
“Oh, not for four or five days.” 

I wanted a Forbes tartan bow tie, explaining I'd wait 
until one could be made. Nothing doing! It would be too 
much bother, 

Retail clerks, especially girls, exhibit not the slightest 


inclination to be of service. They act as automatons. Sales- 
manship: zero. 


——_ 


pallingly. 
In my native rural area, there was not one farm worker 
present on the Sunday I was there two years ago. The con- 
gregation was shockingly small contrasted with half-a-cen- 


tury ago. 


Will’ the Labor Government win the next election? The 
writer will discuss that and other subjects in later dispatches. 
—B. C. Forses 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS IN BUSINESS 


They assess the one indispensable item 
in the profit-and-loss equation: people 


THE PSYCHOLOGISTS are moving up in 
the ranks of business. Having been 
mee as helpful in selecting new 
. employees, they now are testing vice- 
presidents at $100-$150 a head. Their 
aim: to pick the few most ready for 
promotion, to reveal to the many the 
most suitable road toward advance- 
ment. Retained on a long-term basis, 
psychologists also act as friends and 
father-confessors to the men at the very 
top of the heap. Called executive evalu- 
ation and management counseling, their 
services, if used intelligently, can save 
lots of corporations lots of money. 

Consider, as many are doing now, 
the case of Charles Luckman, ex-$300,- 
000-a-year president of Lever Brothers. 
An affable, ambitious young man with 
an able press agent, Luckman lathered 
up a tremendous reputation for execu- 
tive and sales ability, slid into the presi- 
dent’s chair in 1946 before anyone got 
around to deciding just how good he 
really was. Last January he was sum- 
marily given the boot by his English 
bosses. (Lever Brothers is the American 
subsidiary of the Anglo-Dutch firm 
Lever Brothers & Unilever.) No ex- 
planation was given, but it was inti- 
mated that he had thoroughly demoral- 
ized company personnel, had lost a lot 
of sales ground to his No. 1 soap-mak- 
ing competitor, Procter & Gamble. Uni- 
lever evidently was convinced that it 
made a mistake in its choice of presi- 
dent. This type of error makes com- 
panies turn to the psychologists, who 
are waiting with tests and interviews to 
prevent a recurrence. 


The Sewell Avery situation, 
for instance, makes the psychologists 
itch to take over. The chairman of 
Montgomery Ward is undoubtedly a 
shrewd and capable old exec, but he 
seems to have lost touch with reality 
somewhere along the line. Annual 
stockholder rebellions and the parade 
of vice-presidents exiting from M-W 
would indicate that all is not well. 
Psychologists look on and remark, “Now 
there is a fellow who could use a man- 
agement consultant.” They would like 
to help this type of iron-willed autocrat 
get along more smoothly with his sub- 
ordinates and, in addition, work out a 
long-range plan for junior executive 
development. 

If a company president wanted such 
a program, he might call on the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, largest and oldest 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS ITCH to get into the 
Montgomery Ward situation, where 
iron-willed autocrat Avery eschews idea 
of co-operation. His most famous act 
of non-cooperation (cover) occurred 
when army took over M-W in 1944. 


firm in the field of applied psychology. 
(Last year Psych. Corp. took in 
$1,156,676 from 34 clients, admin- 
istered about 6 million tests.) He 
would find that the evaluation of ex- 
ecutive and sales personnel is the 
fastest-growing function of one of its 
five divisions, which do everything 
from publishing school tests to con- 
ducting public opinion polls and mar- 
ket research. President George K. Ben- 
nett says his testers stay away from 
therapy, stick to straight evaluation of 
abilities. A typical job calls for several 
hours of tests plus a long (two-hour) 
interview to determine the subject's at- 
titudes, aspirations, his history of lead- 
ership and dependability, his freedom 
from bias. At the end of the whole busi- 
ness the man’s employer gets a two- or 
three-page typewritten report sketching 
his strong and weak points with a rat- 
ing of his “potential for promotion.” 


Most Psych Corp. tests 
are given to men holding or wanting 
important supervisory or sales jobs, but 
often, says Dr. Bennett, the corporation 
president says, “Do me too.” 
Illustrative of the kind of results 
Psych Corp. tries to get from its tests 
is the case of a Connecticut insurance 
company which had 12 of its middle- 
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bracket men examined. One of them in 
particular was a complete puzzler to 
the company’s top management. Appar- 
ently a way beta fellow, he hed teal 
picked to take training for a tp actu- 
arial job. But after knocking the first 
two exams in the training course cold, 
he flunked the third and quit studying. 
Dr. Bennett’s tests saved him from the 
dog house by showing that he was 
packed with ability but needed more 
than a mathematical outlet for his ex- 
trovert nature. Switched to a regional 
sales job, he immediately became suc- 
cessful and happy. The moral of this 
tale, of course, is that a man has to be 
interested in his job to perform well. 

Some of the bigger and better known 
companies on Psych Corp.'s list of 
clients: Union Carbide, Mutual Life, 
Home Life, Johns-Manville, General 
Electric, General Foods. Bennett thinks 
the service will become increasingly 
popular, for, says he, “A variety of 
things have cut profit margins to such a 
point that business has to be more care- 
ful in entrusting responsibilities to peo- 
ple. The gravy isn’t there the way it 
used to be.” 

Psychological Corporation’s reliance 
on impersonal tests is called the “psy- 
chometric approach,” runs directly 
counter to the modus operandi of an- 
other well known psychological firm, 
Rohrer, Hibbler & Repogle. Its philoso- 
phy: “Science is in the scientist and not 
in his instrument.” RHR places its faith 
in the personal interview, given by 
“highly trained professional men.” 

Unlike poly-facilitied Psych Corp., 
RHR specializes almost exclusively in 
the evaluation and development of key 
personnel. Feeling that the higher you 
go in the administrative echelons, the 
less important test scores become, RHR 
reduces its written intelligence tests to 
about 10 minutes, stretches the inter 
view out anywhere from 1% to 3% hours 
in an effort to gauge emotional stabil- 
ity, human relations (adaptability, 
leadership, aggressiveness) , insight into 
self and others, ability to organize and 
direct. (Dr. Bennett’s interviewers go 
into these matters to a certain extent 
also, and to that extent they also de- 
part from strict psychometry). 


Top men are lonely, 

RHR has often found in its manage 
ment counseling work. Because of his 
position, moreover, the No. 1 man cat 
not go to his subordinates for highly 
personal advice. The psychologist in 
this case acts as a “counselor, friend, 
and catalytic agent.” Says partner Dr. 
Charles D. Flory: “We get very close. 
Not ‘that we give them so much wis- 
dom, but that we ask them intelligent 
questions.” In this way an element 0 
objectivity is brought to the executives 
problems. “To go through an evaluation 
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is therapeutic in itself,” he says, point- 


ing out that by the time a man has 


talked about himself to a skilled inter- 
viewer for several hours, he frequently 
does not need to be told where his 
abilities and weaknesses lie. By such 
counseling work, RHR tries to make its 
clients more effective and happier— 
which in turn makes their associates 
happier working with them. 

One of the big problems in working 
with the topmost man in a large com- 
pany, says Dr. Flory, is how to turn his 
interests back again to his people. The 
energy and interest which successful 
men put into travel, the acquisition of 
estates and yachts, often brings them 
no lasting enjoyment, but are merely 
prestige items. Actually his employees 
should be the executive’s hobby. If he 
can get interested in developing the 
capabilities of the younger men of his 
executive team, he will further both his 
own happiness and the strength of his 
company, for people are the prime asset 
of any corporation. 

Trouble is, however, that often it is 
exceedingly difficult to sell the top man- 
agement man any psychological pro- 
gram which will do him any personal 
good. He has risen to the top through 
his own efforts, or through a series of 
fortunate accidents, and naturally re- 
sents any implication that he is mal- 
adjusted. So comments. Dr. F. F. 
Bradshaw, president of the executive 
development firm, Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co. His outfit leans toward 
the psychometric approach, has devel- 
oped a system of tests for singling out 
top caliber executive potential, but fig- 
ures that when there is a question of 
straightening out the top brass in a 
company, the job usually has to be 
done by indirection. As for the busi- 
hessman’s general view of psychology, 
Dr. Bradshaw likens it to the public’s 
attitude toward vitamin pills—some 
people will buy anything that’s offered 
them, the rest are skeptics and won't 
touch the stuff at all. As yet very few 
businessmen, says Bradshaw, recognize 
psychology for what it is or buy its 
services intelligently. 


The executive appraisal tests 

which have given RBH & Company its 
reputation were developed just after the 
war when the Army wanted to select 
9,000 regular officers of outstanding 
ability out of a total of 108,000 appli- 
cants. The men who now make up the 
RBH organization were then members 
of the Army psychological team given 
the job of picking the officers. Recog- 
nizing that a man can be a good officer 
for a variety of reasons, they attempted 
to set up no arbitrary standard. Instead 
they asked some 13,000 officers to rate 
the other officers in their units as “out- 
standing,” “mediocre,” or “poor.” When 
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the ratings were completed, they showed 
about 1,000 officers unanimously con- 
sidered outstanding by their colleagues, 
1,000 regarded as mediocre, and 1,000 
as poor. The psychologists then cooked 
up dozens of arbitrary tests until they 
found one battery on which the out- 
standing officers would all get high 
marks and the poor officers would all 
get low marks. This battery was used 
to pick the Army’s needed 9,000. 
Now in civvies, RBH is using the 
same technique to develop tests for 
business enterprises. Among those ex- 
perimenting with this selection method 
are American Tel. & Tel., Sharp & 
Dohme Co., Standard Oil (New Jer- 
sey), and United Parcel Service. 
Though valuable for appraising fore- 
men and other such, these tests are 
not much good in hoisting top manage- 
ment out of a mental rut. That kind of 
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LUCKMAN: Was he in the wrong slot? 
And if so, could psychologists have 
picked the right one? 


a job, as Rohrer, Hibbler & Repogle has 
found out, requires the personal touch. 
Richardson, Bellows & Henry had occa- 
sion to use this touch recently when 
called upon to work with a company 
vice-president. The VP, an able fellow, 
had successively been manager of four 
of the company’s plants, and in each 
case had hung up new production and 
efficiency records. He was then pro- 
moted to vice-president in charge of 
all the company’s plants and told to 
keep up the good work. At this point 
he confided his troubles to RBH psy- 
chologists. He had been successful with 
his individual plants, he thought, be- 
cause he had been able to get across 
to the workers his very real philosophy 
of employee individuality and impor- 
tance. But now that he had become a 
junior member of top management, in- 
stead of a top member of junior man- 
agement, he was no longer able to put 
his own personal philosophy to work 
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effectively. You can’t teach team spirit 
from a book, he complained; the only 
way to achieve it is to have manage- 
ment sincerely interested in the em- 
ployees from the very top man down. 
In the company’s top echelon he had 
not noticed any such interest. Solution 
to the problem was a series of “vertical 
round tables,” ostensibly to acquaint 
the workers, foremen, and supervisors 
with the way the company was run, 
but actually for the purpose of re- 
acquainting management with the men 
in the shop. If the company president 
had been told bluntly that he was more 
responsible than his employees for poor 
employee morale he might well have 
rejected the idea as it was, joined in 
the new program, helped make it go. 


Psychiatrists 

(M.D.s as distinguished from Ph.Ds) 
are doing things too, though there 
seems to be no great specialization 
among them on the problems of the 
executive. An interesting, though prob- 
ably by no means typical example of 
psychiatric therapy for the business man 
who finds himself in a personality tail- 
spin is that offered in New York by 
Dr. (of Divinity) Norman Vincent 
Peale’s Marble Collegiate Church, 
which maintains a psychiatric clinic as 
one of its extra-curricular activities. In 
one case a business executive came to 
the clinic “because his life had become 
so utterly without meaning that he had 
just stopped caring whether he lived 
or died. He had all.the usual symptoms 
of depression: boredom, listlessness, 
and a sense of futility. His lack of in- 
terest pervaded every sphere of his ex- 
istence. His friends, he said, brought 
him no pleasure. His business was a 
job and nothing else, and he was cyni- 
cal and hard.” Peale’s head psychiatrist 
told him to start taking notes on his 
family and business acquaintances, 
writing down everything he could think 
of that was good or outstanding about 
them. Every time he started to worry 
about himself he was to take out the 
list, study it and add to it if he could. 
Result: he gradually took an absorbing 
interest in those around him, finding 
that they generally were quite likable 
individuals. In order to replace his 
sense of futility with one of belonging 
to something bigger than himself, he 
was eventually induced to join in some 
of the church activities. He changed his 
indifferent attitude toward religion, re- 
gained a measure of confidence in him- 
self and his future. 

All this has progressed a long way 
from the problems of Lever Brothers 
and Montgomery Ward. But perhaps 
these two organizations can profit from 
the above paragraphs. Whether they 
should consult a Ph.D., an M.D., or a 
D.D., however, is for them to decide. 


CLIMATIC DIFFERENCE 


You can’T GET something for nothing. 
Truth of this trite adage is once again 
verified by sharp, revealing commen- 
tary upon the difference between the 
American way and the British given by 
the recent report of 17 British archi- 
tects and contractors after a six-week 
tour of this country’s major building 
areas. (Trip was sponsored jointly by 
the Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity and the ECA.) 

Emphasizing the initiative and effi- 
ciency of American builders, the report 
asks the Labor Government to “ease or 
remove existing onerous restrictions on 
private enterprise house building.” 

In England, the government is up to 
its armpits in housing: of the 686,000 
homes completed 1945-1949, about 74% 
were built under local government au- 
spices (in 1938 the percentage was 
about 24%). In the U.S., 3,679,000 
homes were erected during this period, 
only 34% being in the public housing 
field. The British housing program is 
lagging, and the current game is to pin 
the blame on the other fellow. 

The British builder is under a pecu- 
liar handicap—he usually works under 
contract to local authorities, seldom un- 
der license and on his own. Socialist 
Minister of Health Bevan recently 
blurted out in Parliament that most of 
the builder's work is done with public 
funds, sarcastically added that this is 
“one further reason why the building 
industry is not as efficient as it should 
be.” 

But the builder is not working 
within an area of free enterprise. Un- 
der present government controls, he’s 
merely a professional, who provides a 
public service and gets in return a sum 


of money that is not likely to vary, no 
matter how efficiently he may pertorm. 

Key to the unhappy situation is pro- 
videa in the Productivity Report, which 
offers psychological factors as perhaps 
the most important element in U.S. 
superiority. “fhe nationwide stimulus 
ot the American industrial climate has 
a great effect on the output of every 
inaiviaual, is shared by all members of 
the building industry.” (Output per 
man-hour on similar-site operations is 
approximately 50% higher in America 
than in Britain). 

While the visiting team had their 
eyes opened, it’s doubtful whether they 
can prod their authorities into action. 
Insight into prevailing British economic 
mores is provided by the significant 
statement that in America the worker 
is actuated by the same impulse which 
moves every other member of society 
there—he believes that by hard work 
only can he obtain maximum benefit to 
himself. 

Indicative of the creeping paralysis 
induced by socialistic controls, the re- 
port adds somewhat wistfully that the 
American worker “has never acquired 
the habit of doing less than he is cap- 
able of doing.” 

You still can’t get something for 
nothing, no matter how often you 
change the rules of the game. 


PAINT PUNDIT 


“SHORTY” LonG, research chief for De- 
voe & Raynolds, can’t claim his paints 
“cover the world” (Sherwin-Williams, 
who can, rack up six times Devoe’s 
yearly sales, which came to $42 mil- 
lion in 1948, $39 million in 1949). But 
Shorty makes some interesting claims 
as a result of his research activity. Some 
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SOCIALIST BEVAN: building with public funds, he thinks, isn’t too efficient. 
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colorful samples from his swatch bag; 

If your wife is a blue-eyed blonde, 
her natural beauty can best be en. 
hanced by walls painted light blue, 
Redheads show up best against a warm 
dark grey, brunettes against deep tones 
of red and maroon. If a grayhaired 
spouse notices her husband paying too 
much eye-tension to the blonde who 
drops over for bridge, all she has to do 
is repaint her interior walls in pink. 
This background will make the blonde 
appear washed out, dramatize her own 
gray hair. 

This and other “factual information 
about paints and paint products” will 
be dispensed by Devoe’s new Home 
Decorating Institute, with headquarters 
in New York’s Graybar Building, 420 
Lexington Avenue. Long invites editors 
and the public to shoot questions on 
painting to his Institute, which will try 
to come up with answers—even if the 
sale of Devoe products is not involved. 


GENTLE DISCHARGE 


EVER BEEN ouT of work? Ever trudge 
home after a fruitless day of job-hunt- 
ing, dreading to face the little woman's 
hopeful query, “Any luck?” 

Executives at Chicago's fast-moving 
mail order house, Aldens, Inc., know 
the feeling. Maybe it’s because some 
of them were job-hunting alumni of 
Sewell Avery's Montgomery Ward. 
Maybe not. At any rate, the company 
is now in the middle of a noble exper- 
ment to help discharged Joe Doakes 
find a job—and keep his self respect 
doing it. 

When Aldens releases any employee 
for any reason other than “for cause,’ 
the employee is told that he should 
look around for a week or two for at- 
other job. In the meantime he must re- 
port to work in the morning and ring 
out at 8 In between, his time is his 
own, to look for a new employer. 

Discharged employees are grateful. 
To their families, papa is still working. 
But after leaving his home in the mom- 
ing at the regular time and punching 
in at Aldens, papa hustles about Chi 
cago after a new boss. When ques 
tioned about his present employment 
he can truthfully answer “Aldens’- 
which sounds much better to himself 
and to a prospective new employer than 
a hollow “None.” When day is done 
he scurries back to Aldens, like a male 
Cinderella, before the clock strikes. 

According to J. C. Staehle, Aldens 
director of industrial relations, the dis 
charged man finds jobs quicker and 
easier. “When he does find anothe’ 
job,” says Staehle, “he can tell his fam 
ily anything that he wants to, such 4 
‘I didn’t like working for Aldens, and 
I found a new job that I like better. 

In addition to its cover-up gestuté, 
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Aldens pays the former employee his 
regular severance allowance. This is 
distributed on weekly pay days because 
it's more helpful,” says Staehle, “than 
if paid out in one lump sum.” 


ALONS, ALUMINUM 


M. SAINT-CLAIRE DEVILLE would be 
amazed, bowled-over, or otherwise 
sidéré. In fact, if the old gent could 
take a squint at current aluminum pro- 
duction figures, he’d be absolutely pop- 
eyed. During the first quarter of ’50, 
U.S. production of primary aluminum 
hit 322,425,008 pounds—just about the 
tonnage poured during the entire year 
of 39. Canadian aluminum sales in this 
country during *49 toted up to 146,- 
100,000 pounds, an increase of 1,840% 
over 1939’s 7,532,000. 

A pound of primary aluminum is cur- 
rently quoted around 17¢. When Na- 
poleon III pointed an imperial finger 
at little metallurgist Deville and told 
him to make with the aluminum, 17¢ 
would buy exactly 0.00031 pounds of 
the then-precious metal, selling at $545 
per pound. Napoleon had recognized 
the usefulness of aluminum for light 
armor, wanted the price of the metal 
brought down so that his soldiers would 
be less inclined to capture themselves. 

By the time Deville finished his work 
in 1856 he had succeeded in dragging 
the unit price of aluminum down to 
$34. Thirty years later, after the devel- 
opment of electrolytic methods of proc- 
essing, the price had tumbled to $8, 
but it was still an expensive metal for 
general-purpose use. By 1914, 18.6¢ 
would get you a pound of the stuff, 
and by the time the World War II OPA 
controls were lifted in *46, the price 
was down to 14¢. 

World War II forced rapid expansion 
of aluminum processing equipment, 
pushed development engineers and 
metallurgists to come up with faster 
and more efficient methods. When the 
smoke had cleared from the battlefields, 
the construction and transportation in- 
dustries found themselves able to ob- 
tain the metal in sufficient quantities to 
warrant designing structures and trans- 
portation facilities around it. Last year 
25% of total aluminum production went 
into the construction industries, while 
18% rolled into the transportation field. 
With the possibility of Korea precipi- 
tating another world war, the aluminum 
industry is once again in line for a 
booster shot. 

The metal has taken on the role of 
upstart. It's pushing copper, and steel- 
men—hedging against the future—are 
stocking aluminum sheets and _struc- 
tural forms in their warehouses. Hardly 
an automobile rolls off the production 
line today without a few pounds of 
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WHAT’S 


HAPPENED TO ... 


Go where glory waits thee! 
But while fame elates thee, 
Oh, still remember me! 
—THomas Moore. 


THEN: Roosevelt’s hatchet man they used to call 
him. As Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes 
was one of the New Deal’s most fearsome cham- 
pions, took delight in humbling his adversaries 
with a single sniping metaphor. In the 1940 cam- 
paign he punctured Wendell Willkie, remarking 
that the Republican candidate was just “a simple barefoot Wall Street 
lawyer.” Dewey got the treatment in 1944, after he “had finally thrown 
his diaper into the ring,” and again in 1948—“The candidate in sneakers.” 

Though many tried to pin labels onto the Ik—Gen. Hugh Johnson 
called him the original triple termite—the only one to stick was “The 
Old Curmudgeon,” which Ickes accepted as a compliment. Last of the 
original Roosevelt cabinet men to step down after Truman became Presi- 
dent, Ickes resigned in bitterness on F ebruary 15, 1946, after protesting 
the nomination of oilman Ed Pauley to the post of Under-Secretary of 
the Navy. 

During his 15 years as a cabinet officer, Ickes frequently tangled with 
the newspaper columnists, or, as he called them, “calumnists, ex-reporters 
who waste good white space to spread gossip.” At one point he was 
even moved to verse: 

“Who, knowing scarce their ABC, rank doctors of philosophy? 
Who but the columnists. 

Who expound the Constitution, adding circum to locution? 
Why, the columnists. 

Id like to strut and look profound 

And order presidents around. 

I'd like to be a columnist.” 

And that’s what he did become when he left the Administration. For 
three years he wrote a thrice-weekly column in the New York Post and 
took on other assignments, including a weekly stint for the New Republic. 





Old Curmudgeon 


LAST MADE THE NEWS: Last June 14 Ickes wrote a letter to the 
New York Times supporting an immediate session of the U.N. General 
Assembly to consider international control over weapons. Two readers 
promptly took him to task, on the one hand for maintaining that arms 
races per se lead to war, and on the other, for assuming that Soviet 
Russia would submit to the slightest amount of international control over 
her armaments. 


NOW: Ickes is a full-fledged professional writer—what he himself called 
a “calumnist,” with typewriter in a Washington office. Migrating season- 
ally between a farm in Maryland and Southwest Harbor, Maine, 74- 
year-old Harold Ickes writes: “I have been trying to complete a book 
which will contain heretofore unpublished data referring to the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Administration. The book will relate many incidents which 
I at least consider interesting, and I hope to make it objective, although 
probably in at least some instances it should be discounted for prejudice. 
. . » The leisurely life that all of us love to look forward to is not yet 
within my grasp. I still work six full days a week, although I no longer 
find myself at my office at 10:30 or 11:00 P.M. Neither do I get there 
by 8:00 in the morning. 

A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener 

with constant use. —WASHINGTON Irvine. 








aluminum in it. The steel shortage that 
hit the nation in *47 and °48 gave an- 
other aluminum product—nails—a gold- 
en opportunity to drive their way into 
the construction habits of the nation. 
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Industry-wide figures on aluminum 
nail production are hard to nail down. 
But statistics from one company—Nich- 
ols Wire and Aluminum Co., a prime 
supplier of aluminum nails—give some 


idea of the degree of penetration 
achieved by the non-rust nails in the 
construction industry. Back in ‘46, 
Nichols turned out 178,560,000 alum- 
inum nails. Came the steel shortage— 
when steel nails surreptitiously changed 
hands in abandoned culverts—and 
Nichols’ production soared to 3,416,- 
476,000 in °48. This figure dropped 
backward during "49, but production 
for °50 will be close to three billion 
once again. . 

Many potential aluminum customers, 
like Napoleon, think the higher price 
of aluminum defeats their production or 
building purposes. Because of its light- 
er weight, however, it comes close to 
being as inexpensive as steel, volume 
for volume. Aluminum nails required 
for an average five-room house, for in- 
stance, cost only $2.50 more than a 
supply of steel nails. Recognizing this 
price hurdle, Nichols sells its nails in 
packages, instead of by the pound. This 
way they can put enough nails in a 
package to do a specific job, thereby 
making customers nail conscious in- 
stead of pound perceptive. 

That those in the aluminum industry 
don’t believe the white metal has 
reached its height of popularity is testi- 
fied by the constant plant expansion 
taking place among America’s Big 
Three producers of this primary metal 
—Aluminum Co. of America, Reynolds 
Metals, and Kaiser Aluminum. 

Perhaps the industry is looking over 
the atomic horizon, for aluminum is an 
excellent deflector of radiation and is 
now being extensively used for that 
purpose. The atomic age, sweeping 
everything before it, may very well be 
dragging aluminum behind it. 


RAILROAD ’?RITHMETIC 


FEW SCHOOL CHILDREN grow up unin- 
troduced to the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. It actively promotes school tours 
and exhibits; and, as the country’s old- 
est passenger railroad, it crops up peri- 


odically in the history books—as for 
instance 1840 when its Tom Thumb 
steam engine raced and was beaten by 
a horse car. Dubbing its school program 
“Educational Relations,” the kid-con- 
scious line works hard to tell the rail- 
road story to the younger generation. 
In its 120-year history it has learned the 
value of long-range pipe 4 

A current project is in the field of 
mathematics. B & O has published a 
two-volume booklet called “Railroad 
‘Rithmetic” with over 100 pages of 
arithmetical problems ranging from 
simple addition to the reading of fairly 
complicated graphs and _tables—all 
based on railroad operations. By pro- 
viding school teachers with a health 
store of practical problems to use in il- 
lustrating the third “R,” the railroad 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Income—Outgo—Net Income on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


PROBLEM FROM “RAILROAD ’RITHMETIC”: Is there any connection be- 
tween the line showing net income and the other two lines? Can you prove it? 


hopes that the pupils will get to know 
a little bit about railroading at the same 
time. Those tired old workmen, “A,” 
“B,” and “C,” who for decades have 
been digging ditches, building walls 
and pumping water in the school texts, 
may now be pensioned off. Instead of 
beginning “If A can pump 40 gallons 
per minute; B, 30 gallons; and C, 20 
gallons . . .” a typical railroad subtrac- 
tion problem reads: “If the average rail- 
way worker was paid $1,781 per year 
in 1937 and his pay in 1947 was $1,438 
more, how much did he get in 1947?” 

Although most of the problems are 
based on routine rail figures, “Railroad 
’Rithmetic” editor Olive Dennis was not 
averse to putting in a sly dig at trans- 
port competitors when the occasion 
seemed appropriate. The last problem 
in Vol. II reads: “In locating a single 
track railroad . . . about 15’ should be 
»rovided for the width of the track .. . 
another 20’ on each side for drainage 
ditches and signal foundations. How 
wide a strip of land must the railroad 
buy for its right of way? . . . Does a 
trucking company have to buy the land 
over which it runs?” The answer to the 
first part: “55’’; to the second: “No. 
It pays license fees and gasoline taxes, 
but all the fees paid by the trucks do 
not pay for the upkeep of the highway, 
much less anything on the original cost 
of the road.” 


STOVE ROUND-UP 


THE ONLY TROUBLE with a gas stove 
is that the darn thing never wears out. 
So runs the complaint of the gas appli- 
ance salesman. To remedy the “defect” 
gas promotion has increasingly centered 
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around an annual “Old Stove Round- 
up.” Between September and Noven- 
ber some 30,000 dealers and gas utility 
companies will spend upwards of $6 
million in local and national campaigns 
to coax ancient cookers out of the 
kitchen. Last year antiques 40 to 70 
years old came out of hiding as a re 
sult of parades, contests, advertising 
and general hoopla surrounding the 
round-up, and 720,000 new ranges 
were sold. Total output for the year: 
2,070,000, or twice as many units as 
the 1,056,000 electric ranges peddled 
by kilowatt competition. 

Gas men say they will do 25% better 
in 1950, are hitching their high h 
to something even more specta 
than a parade down Main street. The 
growing web of natural gas pipelines 
is helping to make gas a cheap as wel 
as a convenient fuel. 


MOVIE MOVER 


EVEN sO LONG ago as 1919, crashing 
into the business end of the moving 
pictures was regarded as impossible for 
the small businessman, let alone a wage 
earner. Anybody might write and pos 
sibly sell a script. But to get into 
duction, distribution or exhibition 

for Capital—Plus. 

James P. Clark didn’t have that 
when his brother Thomas J. got back 
to Philadelphia from World War I-but 
he had an idea. Just over 21, he 
worked for the Educational Film ©, 
moving from there to Kline Poster # 
$35 a week. He knew all the business 
angles of show business, and his kid 
brother owned a small bale of dough- 
boy dough. When Brother Jim off 
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him a job driving a truck if he’d buy 
it, Tom said oke. They looked into the 
classified ads and located a Jersey farm- 
er willing to let go of a battered Model 
T for $225. 

Jim Clark had discovered that the 
big moving picture producers and their 
distributors were not distributing. They 
were—and for the most part still are— 
only operating film exchanges. If you 
owned a moving picture house and 
wanted a Pickford or a John Bunny 
film you had to go to the exchange to 
get it. 

That operation was expensive even 
for houses not far from an exchange. 
Movie reels are rented; rarely sold. One 
problem: to get a film back to the ex- 
change when its run had ended—or pay 
another day’s rental. Another: getting 
the film advertised for the next show 
in time for its morning opening. 

The Clarks went to the Eureka The- 
atre, 20 minutes from film row in down- 
town Philadelphia, offered to take over, 
pot a contract. Within a month they 

ad every movie house in West Phila- 
delphia—and another second-hand 
truck. In a few more months they had 
a few more trucks, and in a year they 
had nearly every movie house in the 
city, and a fleet. 

The only capital problem the Clarks 
ever had to face was the negligible item 
of money for gas during the first week 
—a couple of dollars. A vacant lot 
served for free as their first garage. In- 
come bought the nucleus of the fleet 
second hand, without recourse to time 
payments. 

Some six years after Jim and Tom 
started in business their idea had been 
picked up by other one-truck men with 
one-track minds. Jim got a list of all 
the other movie movers, invited them 
to a meeting in Chicago, formed the 
National Film Carriers Association. Jim 
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TRUCKER CLARK lent his savvy to re- 
vamping Philadelphia’s football Eagles, 
is now dickering to buy out Connie 
Mack’s baseball Athletics. 


was elected president. Every time he 
tries to resign the other 43 truckers 
laugh and vote him in again. 

Under Clark’s guidance, the 44 film 
fleets now gridironing the nation and 
operating out of 32 film exchanges do a 
job of coordinating that makes all other 
transport operations look amateurish. 
Wholly independent, they service the 
18,765 moving picture houses in the 
country on schedules far more rigid 
and exacting than parcel post, railway 
express, or the air lines. 

Highway Express Lines, Inc. — now 
mostly ten-wheelers—haul motion pic- 
ture film between New York and Rich- 
mond, Williamsport, Scranton, Cham- 
bersburg, Gettysburg and all the inter- 
mediate towns and hamlets having 
movie houses. But they'll take anything 
that must be delivered on schedule, 
such as yeast cakes and newspapers, 
bread and magazines. 

Most members of the National Film 


Carriers Association haul nothing but 
moving picture reels. They just don’t 
want to be bothered with competition 
and all the red tape it involves with 
State Utility Commissions. Contract 
carriers all, their rates are based on ser- 
vice and the old rule of theatre peo- 
ple—“The show must go on.” 

Living up to that occasionally in- 
volves a ride into the red ink—for one 
trip. That happened to a lad battling 
his way through a terrific rain along a 
Virginia road with a load of film, some 
of which was due to open at Washing- 
ton movie houses the next morning. 

The road dipped down to a wooden 
bridge over a small stream which was 
now a raging torrent. In low gear, the 
driver eased the truck onto the bridge, 
which promptly collapsed. Under water, 
the gas jockey kept his head, got one 
of the cab doors open and came gasp- 
ing to the surface. 

After a few minutes he spotted a 
light, struck out for it and made a 
landing. He also made the farmhouse 
where the light was showing and 
aroused the farmer. 

The telephone company was having 
a bad time, but the farmer’s line was 
working , and after a lot of circling 
around the operator got through to the 
Highway Lines office in Washington. 
Thereafter things began to happen in 
the film exchanges. Along toward dawn 
everything on the sunken truck’s mani- 
fest had been duplicated except a Clark 
Gable reel, one of which was located 
at Norfolk. Half an hour later it was 
on a private plane, chartered by High- 
way Express—and the show opened on 
time. 

Trucks of all the fleets in the movie 
moving business start on schedule, 
loaded or not. A Highway Express 
truck carrying film and bakers’ yeast 
was taking on newspapers one night 
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NON-CONVERTING CONVERTIBLES 


AS GLAMOROUS LINE LEADERS, cars that look like con- 
vertibles but aren’t seem to be taking the play away from 
genuine soft-tops. In fact, the non-converting convertibles 
have so much buyer appeal that they can be priced 
almost as high as the real soft-top—though the latter 
type body is: always expensive to produce. The new 
model is becoming a kind of New Look for autos. 


Mercury’s “Monterey,” at left, has a standard safety- 
steel top covered with vinyl leather, special color com- 
binations inside and out. Its factory retail price: $2,015, 
just $240 less than a real convertible. DeSoto’s Sports- 
man hard top, right, rolls off the Detroit lines at $2,358. 
The DeSoto convertible in the same line is priced at 
$2,443, only $85 more. 
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when a gremlin jammed the conveyors. 
The driver of the ten-wheeler had only 
half his load when he was due to start. 

“Call the office,” he told the platform 
man. “They'll send a small truck for 
the rest of the load. If you get going 
soon enough it may overtake me. I’m 
rolling.” 

The big truck was overtaken a couple 
of hours later by the little one at a 
wholesale grocer’s in an upstate town, 
where the first driver was delivering 
yeast. After the newspapers had been 
shifted driver number two called the 
office and was sent off on another emer- 
gency. 

Operating a business as big and com- 
plicated as this would be regarded by 
most executives as a fulltime job, but 
Jim Clark rarely puts more than a 
couple of hours in the morning into 
Highway Express—though he’s always 
at the other end of a telephone. His 
chief sideline is politics. A couple of 
years ago he resigned as Chairman of 
the Democratic City Committee in Phil- 
adelphia—meaning that he gave up the 
title to do the coaching. Normally a 
bulwark of the Republicans, the City 
went Democratic last year to elect four 
County office holders by 100,000. The 
upset was more astonishing to Pennsyl- 
vanians than the Truman victory was 
to the Nation. Leaders of both parties 
credit Jim—though he didn’t make a 
single speech. 

_ One of the reasons why Clark re- 
signed as Chairman was so that he 


could find more time for sport—and 
make it pay. He headed a syndicate to 
buy the Eagles, Philadelphia’s famous 
professional football team. It was in the 
red. Now it isn’t. 


HARD COAL FACTS 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL industry, black- 
ened by too much soft (bituminous) 
coal dust is acting to clean up its hon- 
orable name. Last month operators put 
$1 million in a promotion pool and 
promised individually to spend $1 mil- 
lion more to get their story across to 
the public. 

The hard facts behind hard coal’s 
predicament are these. Employment in 
anthracite mines—99% located in the 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre area of eastern 
Pennsylvania—has slipped from 96,000 
in 1938 to a low of about 72,000 in 
1949. Even though miners’ wages have 
soared, the business activity in the re- 
gion has been badly hit. Coal produc- 
tion, varying up and down with win- 
ter severity, is roughly the same as it 
was 12 years ago, the industry having 
marked time while oil and gas heating 
took advantage of the post-war hous- 
ing boom. Anthracite depends on resi- 
dential heating requirements for 80% of 
its sales, but relatively few new houses 
go up these days with a coal furnace 
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THUNDERBROWS: they don't glower 
at home owners’ basement coal bins. 


in the basement. Analyzing their situa- 
tion, anthracite operators see them- 
selves contending with three bogeys 
and one real headache. The bogeys 
have to do with public opinion. 

The public has got the idea that coal 
is (1) dirty, (2) expensive, and (3) 
often unavailable because of protracted 
mine strikes. That’s not a description of 
anthracite, say hard coal men. Not only 
is it impossible, say they, to make hard 
coal smoke under any circumstances, 
but anthracite is even used in water 
purification systems as a cleaning agent. 
The smog over Pittsburgh and the haze 
over New York are strictly bituminous. 

As for cost, in the 12 northeastern 
states which comprise hard coal’s mar- 
ket area, the Anthracite Institute claims 
that even with coal at present high 
prices—about $20 a ton retail or double 
that of 1939—the average home owner 
can still save money by burning anthra- 
cite instead of oil. That is assuming, of 
course, that he is his own fireman. 

Biggest myth of all, however, is the 
public feeling that thunder-browed 
John L. Lewis will call a strike every 
time the basement coal bin gets empty. 
That’s bituminous again, and anthra- 
citers cite figures to prove it. Anthracite 
miners, who blast coal chunks out of 
solid rock as deep as 1,200 feet below 
ground, get $2 an hour, work seven 
hours a day and at present, four days 
a week. Contrary to popular concep- 
tion, they almost never go on strike 
despite the fact that they belong to the 
United Mine Workers, paying $4 a 
month to John L. Time lost through 
strikes during the past 25 years aver- 
ages just under 3% days a year, a good 
record in any industry. When the 
Anthracite Institute threw a_ kick-off 
luncheon announcing its new publicity 
campaign, President Marty Brennan, 
UMW District 7, stood up to say 
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“We've never seen labor relations s9 
good. There may have been suspicion 
in the past, but now the miners are 
keenly interested in giving the public 
coal when it needs it.” Brennan gave 
most of the credit for labor peace to 
the Anthracite Board of Conciliation, 
set up half a century ago under the 
direction of Theodore Roosevelt. There 
have been no strikes against the rulings 
of this board in 50 years. Another rea- 
son might be that an anthracite strike 
would never tie up industry the way a 
soft coal strike does; therefore Lewis 
leaves it alone. 

Many of its problems may be myths, 
but one at least calls for more than 
just a publicity campaign. The modem 
home owner likes the convenience of 
oil or gas heat. To him anthracite may 
be clean-burning, but there is no get- 
ting around the fact that a coal bin is 
dirty and collecting ashes a chore. To 
lick this very real defect in anthracite 
as a residential fuel anthraciters main- 
tain a testing laboratory, have devel- 
oped a number of efficient new auto- 
matic stokers. It is said also to be work- 
ing on a gadget which will completely 
eliminate the ash problem, but thus 
far the new wrinkle is being kept well 
under wraps. In any case the industry 
has abandoned its sit-tight philosophy 
of waiting for America to run out of 
gas and oil before going back to the 


coal scoop. 


PENNY CHECKOFF 


HARDLY EVER does a bank cast its 
bread upon the waters. When it does, 
a quaint old banking custom dictates 
the crumbs be firmly fastened with the 
thin thread of interest, and securely 
anchored with a chattel mortgage. Not 
so for New York’s Colonial Trust Co. 
The $80,000,000 institution is currently 
proffering an unfettered cent out of 
every 10¢ checking fee to organized 
charity, and expects nothing in retum. 
Well, almost nothing, anyway. If the 
charities ask contributors to open per 
sonal checking accounts with Colonial, 
bank officials won’t mind this a bit. 
In fact, Colonial’s president Arthur 
S. Kleeman will be downright surprised 
if they don’t, or if the bank’s personal 
checking accounts don’t treble within 4 
year through new applicants anxious t0 
give somebody else’s money to their fa 
vorite charity. “Give Without Spend: 
ing” is the new plan’s slogan, and Klee 
man will be forced to revise his opinion 
of homo sapiens if that “without spen¢- 
ing” gimmick doesn’t pack ’em in. 
The idea is a lulu. Colonial’s reco 


- show that the average personal check- 


ing account utilizes at least 75 checks @ 
year. Charging a 10¢-per-check fee, the 
bank’s 8,000 current accounts g0s 
close to $60,000. If the new plan 
trebles this figure—as bank officials co™ 
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servatively estimate—the take would be 
somewhere around $180,000, which 
ain't hay. Roughly $24,000 of this, at 
one cent per check, would go to or- 
ganized charity. Understandably, give 
away groups are bubbling over with de- 
light. Several are preparing special 
broadsides to accompany their regular 
fund-raising letters, respectfully sug- 
gesting that the recipient open a per- 
sonal checking account with Colonial. 

Clients can designate the charity they 
wish to receive “their” donation, one 
such having already asked that the 
penny be set aside for the building fund 
of a Presbyterian church in Levittown, 
Long Island. Other well-known organi- 
zations to benefit: Cerebral Palsy Fund, 
Cancer Relief, India League, N. Y. In- 
firmary, Sydenham Hospital, Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Colored 
People, Catholic Charities. If no char- 
ity is designated, Colonial antes the 
penny into the United Hospital Fund. 

Bank officials say the plan is hy 
righted” to a certain extent, but they 
will permit other banks to use it “if they 
qualify.” Who nicks Uncle Sam for the 
tax deduction? The bank—which is just 
another favorable aspect of an idea that 
rings all the bells. 


AIRY FUTURE 


Belying his roly-poly, Dickensian ap- 
pearance, 60-year old Frank J. Quigan 
is speedily staking out a streamlined 
claim in a vast new market. As chair- 
man of the smallish ($10 million as- 
sets) but bustling ($28 million sales) 
Fedders-Quigan Corp., he’s poking into 
a billion dollar potential: the home air 
conditioner field. 

A former handbag frame manufac- 
turer, Quigan’s first job was with Simon 
Zinn, Inc., 45 years ago, when he suc- 
ceeded to the steno-typist’s chair newly 
vacated by the late Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia. Frank J. Quigan Co., his own 
firm, was launched in 1922. In World 
War II he turned out clips for the forty 
millimeter anti-aircraft gun, began 
thinking about a business to keep em- 
ployees and money occupied at war's 
end. He picked out the Fedders Mfg. 
Co., heat transfer specialists since 1896, 
started to buy into it, wound up with 
control on April 16, 1945. 

In the past, F-Q’s automotive busi- 
hess (a pioneer in the automotive radi- 
ator line, the company is a big Chrysler 
supplier) amounted to as much as 65% 
of sales. This figure is expected to 
plummet to 50% or less, as air condi- 
honing is now snagging 35-40% of the 
sales dollar. Other products include 
Convectors, water ee refrigeration 
components. Handbag frames still bulk 
important as a steady volume producer. 
Women will never let their a 


£0,” opines F-Q’s youngish operations 
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chief, president Salvatore Giordano. 
Reveling in an unusual rate of 
growth even in these flush times, Fed- 
ders-Quigan should carve out a prof- 
itable niche in the air-conditioner field. 
New homes are going up at the rate of 
1 million a year. And as only 275,000 
homes out of a total of 37 million now 
have air conditioning units, the pick- 
ings should be good. The industry sold 
a trifling 1,125 units in 1945 at an aver- 
age price of $590. Last year 95,500 
units were disposed of at an average of 
$410. Today you can get a % ton unit 
for about $300, a % ton model for $359. 
Steadily boosting productive capac- 
ity, F-Q expects to top the industry’s 
total of 95,500 by next year. The com- 
pany makes units for Chrysler and 
Remington, meets competition from 
Carrier, York, Trane, Philco, among 
others. Another strong contender may 
be Servel Inc., with its new gas-burm- 
ing all-year air conditioner and heater. 
Prophet Quigan pulls all stops when 
he pontificates that “air conditioning 
can do more for human life than pos- 
sibly any known thing that has been 
developed during the last century.” 
With Quigan predicting and Gior- 
dano producing, F-Q’s stockholders 
should remain cool, calm and collected 
as their air conditioners gently waft in 
the sales dollars. 


TRICKS OF THE 
APARTMENT HOUSE 
TRADE 


CasTING THEMSELVES as possible in- 
vestors in the business of owning apart- 
ment houses—a role which thousands of 
investors assume each year—ForBEs 


editors recorded this interview with 
H. S. Kahm, a Minneapolis real estate 
operator of some thirty years’ standing: 

Q.—As a prospective apartment house 
buyer, what kind of location should I 
look for? 

A.—Spots that afford quick, con- 
venient transportation to the business 
area, so that tenants may get to their 
place of work, or to main shopping 
areas, within a few minutes. Ideal, 
here, is the apartment house on a bus 
line that goes into town—riding time not 
more than 15 minutes. 

You'd be surprised at the large num- 
ber of apartment dwellers, able to pay 
more than $100 per month rent, who 
have no cars. Many of them are elderly 
widows. Some can’t afford cars because 
of the high rents they must pay. 

Q.—What other selling points should 
I look for? 

A.—Aside from a good location, the 
chief selling points for an apartment 
are, first, an attractive, modern kitchen; 
second, plenty of closet space. Women 
can't resist them. If your building is al- 
ready constructed, it is still possible to 
remodel kitchens and install additional 
closets. It’s better to cut down the size 
of the rooms for closets than to have 
larger rooms with inadequate storage 
space. Also, if you are going to build - 
extra closets, equip them with sliding 
doors. Women go for them. 

If your new apartments will rent for 
$100 per month or more, be sure that 
all doors are high enough to clear car- 
peting. Many tenants able to pay that 
kind of rent have their apartments car- 
peted. If your apartment is designed for 
carpeting, it’s an extra selling point. 

If you have a vacant apartment and 








FOR WOULD-BE LANDLORDS: Good locations, kitchens, closets. Turn the 
heat on. Line up a single milkman, and avoid unmarried girls. 





Harris & Ewing 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


_____-by LAWRENCE STESSIN- 


Manpower muddle 


Last WEEK this reporter buzzed 
fitty top-drawer executives. 

“What are some of the labor prob- 
lems growing out of this war situa- 
tion?” was the question. Most of the 
answers came right back as ques- 
tions. But the questions give clue to 
what’s on management’s collective 
mind. 

What Should Be Policy On 
Draftees? The impending draft 
poses for management the serious 
problem of what to do 
when the 19 through 25 
year old workers are in- 
ducted or volunteer. 

Should management give 

them induction pay, as 

some companies are think- 

ing of doing? Should they 

render the differences be- 

tween armed forces pay 

and draftee’s wages for a 

year as was the practice with many 
outfits during the last peace-time 
draft? Right now, the majority think- 
ing is that “the inductee should get 
something.” How much depends on 
past practice and/or the number of 
youngsters on the payroll. A com- 
pany with a plethora of eligibles 
might find two weeks or a month’s 
severance pay for the youths a heavy 
financial burden. On the other hand, 
a firm with few 19 through 25’ers 
could afford to be more liberal. Job 
protection, incidentally, doesn’t pro- 
vide much of a problem in this crisis. 
The draft law guarantees the induc- 
tee’s job status when he returns. 

WwW Will Unions Be After? 
No one is overlooking the collective 
bargaining aspects of the present 
and near future situation. Fear buy- 
ing is showing up, and that means 
shortages, price hikes, higher living 
costs. Many management men look 
for strong pressure for “cost-of-liv- 
ing” clauses. Since the end of World 
War II, whenever they could, unions 
have introduced the sliding-scale ap- 
proach to wages based on the cost- 
of-living index. As the C of L has 
gone up for three consecutive 
months, unions will more than likely 
demand the sliding scale as a 
panacea. 

The shorter term contract may re- 
place the short-lived heyday of the 
long-binding agreement, as a result 


of the Korean emergency. Unions 
are naturally going to be more re- 
luctant to tie themselves up for two, 
three, or five years—unless they can 
get a very liberal reopening provi- 
sion on wages. Right now, unions 
are in a hurry to get direct wage 
boosts, fearful that a possible wage 
freeze will set in and bring some 
measure of stabilization. At the same 
time, union strategy will be directed 
toward gaining a really strong voice 
in the setting of any wage 
freeze that comes this 
time, so that they won't 
have to “dig in” for the 
duration of the crisis with 
less than they regard as 
satisfactory. 
What Happens If A 
Longer Work-Week Sets 
InP? The 48-hour week 
might come back if the 
government begins mobilizing in 
earnest. For your workers that will 
mean overtime. But what about fore- 
men? During the last war, some 
companies paid supervisors straight- 
time for extra hours; others gave 
bonuses and no overtime pay; still 
others made up the difference in 
high salaries. Many did nothing— 
and saw the quick rise of foremen’s 
unions. 

And Older People? There is 
no doubt that the tightening of man- 
power will mean a decrease in the 
number of pensioners. Now, many 
outfits with pension plans are retir- 
ing employees who reach pension 
age. But that policy is likely to go 
out the window as “oldsters” be- 
come key segments of the workforce. 

Present conscription of 19-25 year 
olds poses a big question—“how 
many of our males will be drafted 
and where do we find replace- 
ments?” Managements are already 
finding manpower tight. 

Lets Cut Labor Turnover: 
With manpower shortages, employee 
“quits” become more frequent and 
more serious than ever. Have you an 
exit interview set up to find out why 
workers leave? Are your personnel 
people so trained that they can sal- 
vage discontented workers? It looks 
like it will be very important in the 
coming months to hold on to whom 
and what you've got. 
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fail to rent it immediately, stop adver. 
tising it until it has been spotlessly 
cleaned, shined and polished. It makes 
a good impression. Also, if it’s during 
the heating season, don’t try to save a 
little fuel by turning off the heat in the 
vacant unit; leave it on. Most people 
have very little imagination; if the va. 
cant apartment is chilly, it will do no 
good to explain that the heat has been 
turned off. They'll be likely to think 
there isn’t sufficient heat. 

Q.—Who makes the best tenants? 

A.—Don't rent an apartment to a 
group of unmarried girls who plan to 
share the rent between them. Trouble 
follows when one of the girls gets mar- 
ried and moves out, and those remain- 
ing cannot afford the resulting increase 
in their share of the rent. This rule does 
not apply to old maids. They're safe. 

On the other hand, bachelors of any 
age—assuming they have good refer- 
ences and are financially secure—make 
desirable tenants. 

When rents are paid by check, make 
a note of the name of the bank. If you 
have to sue for non-payment of rent, 
or back rent, you will then know where 
to go to attach the tenant’s account. 

Q.—What should I get into the lease? 

A.—Be sure to use a form of lease 
that specifies the number of people that 
are to occupy the apartment. There are 
two reasons for this: First, if additional 
people — relatives or roomers — should 
move in, you will then be entitled to 
additional rent; second, if an extra per- 
son moves in you will then have 
grounds for cancellation of the lease, 
should the tenants be undesirable. 
(Without suitable grounds for lease 
cancellation, troublesome tenants may 
remain to plague you for the full term 
of the lease). 

Q.—And hiring a janitor—is a part- 
time man ever enough? 

A.—An apartment house containing 
fewer than 24 units does not, if it is 4 
new building with automatic equip 
ment, require a full-time janitor; if the 
apartments rent for more than $90 per 
month, it doesn’t pay to give a janitor 
an apartment in exchange for his ser 
vices, which might not be worth more 
than $35 to $60 per month for the few 
hours of work’ required. How can the 
problem be solved? We have found two 
successful methods: First, if there at 
some large apartment houses in the 
vicinity, with full-time janitors, engagt 
one of them to look after your building, 
as a part-time job. Second, if you wat! 
a resident janitor, advertise for one who 
will rent an apartment from you at # 
regular rate, and who will use his patt 
time janitor salary as a means of 0 
taining the apartment at a sharp reduc 
tion. 

Never employ, as a janitor, either 
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full- or part-time, a man who has not 
had a good deal of experience as an 
apartment house janitor. We've had 
grief when we violated this rule. 

~ Q.-What else would you suggest to 
maximize efficiency? 

A—In most cities, youll have no 
trouble finding a dairy firm that will be 
glad to pay you $5 to $10 per year, per 
apartment, for the exclusive right to 
service the building, ie., sell milk, 
cream, butter, etc., to the tenants. In 
the case of a 20-unit building, this may 
bring you as much as $200 per annum. 

You can explain to the tenants quite 
sincerely that you desire only one 
firm to serve the building to eliminate 
the noise, dirt and clatter which would 
result from having half a dozen differ- 
ent milkmen tramping in and out daily. 











SELL 
YOUR BUSINESS 


TO A REPUTABLE GROUP 
ind continue to manage it for 5 years! 
Diversification in manufacturing is desired. 
Location immaterial. Prefer annual sales 
»f $500,000 to $3,000,000. Information 
held in strict confidence. Principals pre- 
ferred but brokers protected. 


Box F-81, FORBES 
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MATERIALS 


ONE-HAND TACKER 
and STAPLER 


WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceiling 
tile, displays or signs — fasten tags, line 
boxes for shipment, gaskets in refriger- 
ators —- or assemble units in production — 
the Hansen Tacker is the answer to your 
problem. A model for every tacking job. 


SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast as 
you grip—Hansen drives two-pointed 
or single-leg tackpoints, straight in or 
clinched — in staple lengths up to ¥,"’. 


SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 84 to 
140 staples per loading. Reloads in- 
Stantly. Catch on back of unit holds 
Spring for quick reloading. No back- 
tracking for tacks. 


SAVES MATERIALS. No wasted 
Staples or tacks to step on or swallow. 
Every staple driven evenly, efficiently. 
No marring or hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
used with its speed, easy operation and its 
ability to do 1001 tacking and fastening 
jobs ——in all lines of industry. 


REQUEST 
BOOKLET 


Put it to work for you — 
today! 
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NEW IDEAS 





Grunt Eliminator 


Laying a hardwood floor has ex- 
cellent therapeutic effects: it purges 
your mind and body of everything— 
including your last ounce of energy. 
Amateurs and professionals will both 
welcome this labor-saving jack, pic- 
tured here, which draws up boards 
into nailing position quickly and eas- 
ily with a simple movement of a 


hand-lever. When in position, the 
jack grips the rough flooring with a 
series of steel teeth on its underside, 
exerts a force of 140 Ibs. against the 
hard flooring when a 10 lb. push is 
applied to the handle. Called “Flor- 
Tite,” the tool can do a variety of 
other tightening or separating opera- 
tions on bracing, siding, planking, 
etc. (R. M. Products, Rochester, 
Michigan. ) 


Better Batter? 


Pancakes, for some odd reason, 
respond more favorably to the male 
touch than the female. In many 
homes throughout the country, Sun- 
day morning is pancake time, and 
it’s Papa who makes them. He won't 
make them much longer, because a 
new product, “PanWaff,” provides 
a ready-to-use pancake and waffle 
batter that’s ready for the skillet. 
Packed in a metal container, and 
kept continually under refrigeration, 
the batter needs no additional prep- 
aration or ingredients. Each can pro- 
duces a minimum of 20 average-size 
pancakes. They do not flip them- 
selves, however, so that perhaps all 
is not lost for Papa. (PanWaff, Inc., 
525 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn.) 


Vehicular Minuteman 
The ubiquitous ieep, quick-dart- 
ing transportation sword of World 
War II, has been beaten into a 





ploughshare. Shown above is the 
pleasing, efficient-appearing result— 
the “FarmOroad.” It will perform all 
the functions of a light tractor 
around the farm, and will also de- 
liver speeds up to 60 miles per hour 
on the road. The basic vehicle is a 
low-slung, two-passenger car with 
heavy-duty rear axle and transmis- 
sion which, through a four-to-one 
reduction gear, gives it six speeds 
forward and two in reverse. Plow, 
disc-harrow, reel and _sickle-bar 
mowers and cultivator attach to it. 
The machine has power take-offs on 
both front and rear, touch-controlled 
hydraulic lifts for implements, dual 
rear wheels for heavy pulling jobs, 
and many other features available 
as extra equipment. (Crosley Mo- 
tors, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio) 


Carves Concrete 


Unless you go around stuffing bod- 
ies under celler floors, you probably 
have little use for a concrete saw. 
But contractors and manufacturers 
of precast concrete slabs do, and if 
you happen to be in the business, 
the saw picture here will be of inter- 
est. It features an electric motor, 


guide rails, and a choice of either 
wet or dry cutting. The rails are said 
to guarantee a clean straight cut, 
and the cutting assembly is pivoted 
on ball bearings, which provides ef- 
fortless operation. It’s portable, can 
be moved about on its semi-pneu- 
matic tires. Its name: The Creeper. 
(Martin Fireproofing Corp., 2200 
Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y.) 
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ACF Reports for the Fiscal Year 
ending April 30, 1950 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet of American Car and Foundry Company as 
of April 30, last, showed total current assets of $58,550,413 compared with 
current liabilities of $14,947,610. Cash alone amounted to $14,940,280; market- 
able securities to $1,151,810; and U.S. Government securities to $1,100,000 
according to the 5lst annual report of the corporation issued today by Charles 
J. Hardy, Chairman, 


Consolidated net sales during the fiscal year ended April 30, 1950, totaled 
$147,470,154. For the preceding fiscal year the company had reported sales of 
$219,648,483, the second largest annual sales volume in American Car and 
Foundry Company’s history. 

Net earnings during the 1950 fiscal year amounted to $436,193 equal to $1.51 
a share on the 289,450 shares of preferred stock outstanding. These compared 
with earnings of $4,932,114, equal after preferred dividend requirements to $4.85 
: — on 599,400 shares of common stock outstanding, during the previous 
scal year. 


Mr. Hardy said the company entered the current fiscal year with “orders on 
the books amounting to approximately $42,000,000 — an amount which has been 
substantially increased by business booked” since the close of the fiscal year 
covered by the annual report. A year earlier backlog of unfilled orders aggregated 
approximately $130,000,000. 


The company continues in “a sound, strong and fluid condition”, Mr. Hardy 
stated, “‘with its cash position entirely satisfactory and sufficient for all our 
needs, present and prospective. Inventories are not out of line with the volume 
of work on the books”. Bank loans which amounted to $35,000,000 at the 
beginning of the latest fiscal year “at the close of the period were reduced to 
$5,000,000 — and this amount will shortly be paid,” he continued. 


The Valve Division, manufacturing a line of valves used in the oil industry 
and in many other lines, “has been expanded and is now organized as a separate 
division and is now showing quite satisfactory results by way of earnings,” 
Mr. Hardy informed stockholders. 


“Our Miscellaneous Products Division, producing a great variety of cast iron, 
forged, and pressed and welded steel products, has also been expanded and is a 
substantial contributor to your company’s earnings. 


“The operations of our subsidiary companies — Carter Carburetor Corpora- 
tion and Shippers’ Car Line Corporation — have been entirely satisfactory, both 
as to earnings and otherwise.” The latter company, Mr. Hardy continued, has 
a fleet of more than 10,000 cars, a majority of them of modern construction which 
“have been steadily engaged at satisfactory rentals on long-term leases to a 
highly desirable list of oil, chemical and other manufacturing concerns.” Carter 
Carburetor Corporation, he said, “is the largest manufacturer of carburetors in 
the United States, and its products are found not only in a majority of the 
automobiles of our country but as well in tractors, buses and agricultural ma- 
chinery.” “The company has now developed a fuel pump which’’, the report 
stated, “is meeting with an excellent reception from the industry, and gives every 
promise of becoming an important addition to the Carter line. The present outlook 
warrants the belief that the satisfactory volume of earnings of both these sub- 
sidiaries will be continued for the year now current and thereafter.” 


The “Talgo Train”, developed by ACF in association with the Spanish firm 
of Patentes Talgo and completed during the 1949 fiscal year, has, after several 
months of trial runs, been placed in regular passenger service on the run between 
Madrid and Irun, both in Spain. ACF has received a great number of inquiries 
from railroads in various parts of the world “all showing a strong interest in this 
development,” the report said. 


Pointing out that the company has accomplished much in the diversification 
of its business, Mr. Hardy declared that ACF has additionally the problem of the 
number and location of its manufacturing plants. The company, he explained, was 
formed in 1899 “by a merger of a number of car-building plants located, and not 
always strategically, in various parts of our country.” “A number of the plants,” 
he said, “have since been disposed of — but even so, we today have a number of 
plants, representing an investment of many millions of dollars, the facilities of all 
of which cannot at all times be kept in profitable operation.” Because of the 
sporadic nature of equipment buying by railroads, he said “the earnings of such 
of our plants as may be profitably engaged have of necessity had imposed upon 
them the burden of carrying the plants not so fortunately situated.” 

“Your management has under development a program designed to correct the 
evils of this condition — this involving such a rearrangement of our plants and 
manufacturing facilities as will give reasonable assurance of the profitable opera- 
tion of all our facilities, as well as those whose activities are given entirely to the 
building of railroad equipment as those whose facilities are otherwise engaged. 
The accomplishment of this will naturally involve some cost, but is necessary for 
the profitable operation of our company as a whole.” 


Referring to the world situation, Mr. Hardy said that near-chaotic conditions 
seemingly have become intensified and events of an importance difficult to realize 
are now in the making. “On the whole,” Mr. Hardy states, “the year has been a 
difficult one, but not more so than have been other years in your Company’s 
history. Your Company is sound and well founded. Its financial condition is 
assured, Its organization is coherent and capable. Difficulties apparently insur- 
mountable in the past have nevertheless been successfully met and overcome — 
and your Management has every confidence that such will continue to be the case 
and that we are fully warranted in facing the future without fear or misgiving.” 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
June 30, 1950 











ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Tue Ricut CAREER For You, by Eu- 
gene J. Benge (Funk & Wagnalls, $5). 
A collection of personality and aptitude 
tests enabling the reader to evaluate 
his own prospects and potentialities. 
Part I is designed to test interests and 
abilities; part II describes job outlets 
for these abilities in mechanical, sci- 
entific, artistic, social service, and cler- 
ical fields—also in what the author calls 
“the field of persuasion,” i.e., selling. 


RATING EMPLOYEE AND SUPERVISORY 
PERFORMANCE, M. J. Dooher and V. 
Marquis, ed. (American Management 
Ass'n, $3.75). Guidebook to merit-rat- 
ing procedures, which attacks the prob- 
lem from the points of view of fourteen 
contributing authorities, most of whom 
are personnel people in large corpora- 
tions. Emphasis is on forms, interpreta- 
tion, technique—typical chapter head- 
ing reads “Let’s get more scientific in 
rating employees.” Leans heavily on 
the case-history method of presentation, 
going into details of systems used by 
Prudential Insurance, Atlantic Refining, 
Scovill Manufacturing, Washington Gas 
Light, Westinghouse, Acme Steel, and 
the Adjutant General's office. 


UrsBAN MortGAGE LENDING BY LIFE 
INSURANCE CoMPANIES, R. J. Saulnier 
(National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, $2.50). 

This volume reveals the importance 
of life insurance companies’ investment 
in urban mortgage loans and the im- 
portance of such loans among their 
earning assets. Subject matter also in- 
cludes the legal framework for this ac- 
tivity, organization for lending, types 
of loans made since 1920, level of oper- 
ating costs, and measures of mortgage 
investment experience. Most of the data 
used came from special tabulations 
made available to the National Bureau 
by life companies. 


TRADE AND AGRICULTURE, D. Gale 
Johnson (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, $2.50). 

This interesting book is addressed to 
all persons interested in agricultural 
and trade policy, not for the student of 
economics alone. A study of inconsis- 
tent policies, this is a detailed analysis 
that reveals the dangerous inconsistency 
prevailing on the national level. The 
specific factors in legislative and exec- 
utive action which are responsible for 
this state of affairs are also exposed. The 
author also provides constructive mea- 
sures for coordinating farm and trade 
policies for general prosperity, taking 
care to avoid generalities. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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THE VIGOROUS GROWTH of mutual funds in recent 
years (total assets of 96 open-end companies 
reached $2.1 billion last June 30) has set the finan- 
cial community at odds debating the pros and cons 
of such funds. These “poor man’s investment coun- 
sellors” sold a record $385 million worth of shares 
in 1949, cut a dividend melon of $100 million for 
their 842,000 shareholders. And record sales of 
$263 million for 1950’s first half indicate another 
banner year. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust, biggest ($277 
million assets) in the field, was organized in 1924. 
But it wasn’t until the mid-thirties, after 1929 had 
painfully demonstrated the need for competent in- 
vestor service, that the mutual fund idea started 
to blossom forth. The funds’ coming of age was 
witnessed by the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
which brought them under SEC control. Growth 
was tremendous in the next decade—from $448 mil- 
lion in assets in 1940 to $1.9 billion at the end of 
1949, a 400% gain. 

Today there are 96 member funds of the Na- 
tional Association of Investment Companies (145 
are registered with the SEC, but many are new, 
inactive, very small or perhaps not publicly owned 
concerns of the usual type). They fall roughly into 
three main groups: 

(1) Common Stock Funds, the oldest and larg- 
est group, with widely diversified investment ob- 
jectives, policies and methods. Representative com- 
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tries as well as by classes and grades of securities. 
Among the more prominent funds are Chemical 
Fund, Television Fund, Aeronautical Securities, 
Gas Industries Fund. 

A recent breakdown of 91 leading companies by 
Arthur Wiesenberger shows their relative status 
and gives an insight into their development. 39 
common stock funds with net assets of $943 mil- 
lion accounted for 48% of total assets; 26 balanced 
funds with $541 million, 27%; and 26 bond and 
specialty funds with $490 million, 25%. Trend of 
investor interest is further shown by the fact that 
of the $278 million in net sales registered by these 
funds in 1949, Common snared 48%, Balanced 38%, 
Bond and Specialty 14%. The picture was just the 
reverse in 1945, Bond & Specialty funds account- 
ing for 59% of $182 million net sales, Balanced 
funds 24%, and Common Stock funds trailing with 
only 17%. 

There is sufficient diversity among open end 
funds to satisfy the need of any investor. Many 
aim at above-average income; main objective of 
some is growth in principal; others offer protection 
of principal combined with moderate income. Sev- 
eral companies offer “packaged” securities by 
classes, like the $198 million Keystone Custodian 
Fund, second largest company. Founded 18 years 
ago, it has ten portfolios, inchiding four bond 
funds, two preferred stock funds, and four com- 
mon funds. 
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ng bond funds to speculative stint wii tease a 55 ferred stock. fund, a specula- 
common stocks, and include tive bond and stock fund in- 
those that specialize by indus- vested primarily for income, 
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four common stock funds and 10 industry funds— 
all as fully invested as practicable at all times. 
There are also an Income Series, Institutional Series 
and Balanced Series, which are operated as bal- 
anced funds of varying quality. 

Investment policy varies with the series involved. 
That of its Stock Series, for example, is to select 
for the portfolio “only those stocks that have paid 
dividends within the last 12 months and may rea- 
sonably be expected to continue paying.” This port- 
folio consists of 72 issues with net assets amount- 
ing to $14,541,885 ($5,659,557 the previous year). 
Railroads represent 11.5% of fund at market, in- 
dustrials 85.3% cash and receivables, 3.2%. Total 
distributions paid amounted to $886,992 on 3,003,- 
399 shares held by 8,583 shareholders. In 1949 
$599,487 was paid on 1,313,950 shares held by 
4,229 shareholders. Net asset value per share, after 
deducting all distributions, jumped from $4.31 to 
$4.84 during the year. 

Sponsorship of more than one fund by a com- 
pany is not uncommon. Prominent among these is 
Calvin Bullock, which sponsors Aeronautical Se- 
curities, Inc. ($1.1 million assets); Bullock Fund, 
Ltd. ($7.3 million); Canadian Investment Fund, 
Ltd. ($25.7 million); Dividend Shares, Inc. ($75.4 
million); Nation-Wide Securities Co. Inc. ($13.6 
million). 

Some indication of the varying investment ob- 
jectives of these funds can be noted by the 1949 
performance record of three: Bullock Fund—a com- 
mon stock fund emphasizing “growth” securities, 
appreciated 16.9% in net asset value per share, add- 
ing back distributions from securities profits. Divi- 
dend Shares—likewise a common stock fund, but 
emphasizing liberal income from high grade secur- 
ities, increased 12.6%. Nation-Wide Securities—a 
“balanced” fund with a broadly diversified port- 
folio of bonds, preferred and common stocks, 
gained 9.7%. 

Hall-mark of mutual funds is their alert mer- 
chandising technique, as exemplified by the devel- 
opment of periodic payment plans. These call for 
an investment of a couple of hundred dollars in- 
itially, continuing payments each month. Dividend 
Shares, National Security Series and Common- 
wealth Investment are among the leading funds 
which have adopted such plans to encourage regu- 
lar investment habits among modest investors. Divi- 
dend Shares just celebrated the first anniversary of 
its “Dividend Thrift Plan”—Minimum initial pur- 
chase $250, with monthly purchases of $50 or 
more. Investors in more than 36 states send 
monthly remittances to the Irving Trust Co. of New 
York for purchases from their investment dealers. 
Over 29% of the initial purchases were for more 
than the minimum amount, and a sizable percent- 
age of supplemental payments are also more than 
the minimum. 

Plans like the above constitute a good means of 
taking advantage of dollar averaging, which con- 
sists of placing the same amount of money into a 
specific security or securities at regularly spaced 
intervals. Fluctuations in price are taken advantage 
of, the investor obtaining a lower average cost over 
a period of years. 

Acquisition cost, or “load” on most funds runs 
from 6% to 9%. The average is about 74%, so that 
for every $100 you invest, $92.50 goes into the 
fund, the other $7.50 being split among the retail 
salesman, the dealer, wholesale man, and the spon- 
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sor. There is usually no charge for liquidating. 

Offering price equals the asset value plus the 
acquisition cost. Example of how one company, 
Investors Selective Fund, Inc., computes this is 
iven below for applications in amounts up to 
$24,950 (figures as of April 27, 1950): 


Investment in securities at 
quoted market value ..... 

Cash, interest and dividends 
receivable, etc. .......... 


$2,442,622.51 


412,014.53 





Grraes Ages: 2 ww cece cececs 2 854,637.04 
Less: liabilities and accrued 
ge AE 


55,643.27 





$2,798,993.77 


Asset value 





Divided by: number of shares 
outstanding 

Asset value of a share of 
capital stock 

Plus: 64% of public offering 
price (approx. 6.9% of asset 
value ) 


282,338.022 


$9.913627 


.686373 





Public offering price $10.60 

For amounts from $25,000 to $49,950, loading 
charge is 54% of public offering price (approx- 
imately 5.8% of asset value), graduating down to 
4% on applications over $100,000. Commissions al- 
lowed representatives distributing shares of the 
company are not to exceed 6% of the public offer- 
ing price. 

Enjoying increasing investor favor are the spe- 
cialty funds, which offer a wide variety of invest- 
ment objectives. A typical one is the Chemical 
Fund, organized in 1938 by F. Eberstadt & Co., 
Inc. It boasted of $28,407,000 in net assets at 
market value on December 31, 1949. Its present 
approved list is limited to 78 companies in the 
chemical field. Dollar diversification of funds in- 
vested at the end of 1949: 96.1% in common stocks 
of 38 companies, 3.9% in cash. Dividend income 
received last year was the highest in the Fund’s 
history—$0.54 from investment income, $0.21 from 
security profits. 11,243 shareholders owned 1,894,- 
000 shares (net assets per. share $14.99) at the 
year's end. 

There are several other huge mutual funds be- 
sides Massachusetts Investors Trust and Keystone. 
Investors Mutual, Inc., boasted $175 million in as- 
sets at year-end 1949. This is sponsored by Inves- 
tors Diversified Services, Inc., which also manages 
Investors Stock Fund, Inc., and Investors Selec- 
tive Fund. Lord, Abbett & Co. sponsor the $124 
million Affiliated Fund, Inc., as well as the smaller 
American Business Shares, Inc., and Union Trus- 
teed Funds. Half a dozen more run from $50 to 
$100 million. 

Yet the average fund holding is small. The 21 
year old $105 million Wellington Fund, for in- 
stance, has over 43,000 shareholders, with average 
size running about $2,500. Emphasis on small hold- 
ings is an important key to the explosive growth 
of mutual funds. Spreading the gospel with evan- 
gelical zeal, distributors directed their sales pitch 
largely to the “little” fellow, the man in the middle 
income bracket who was usually unaccustomed to 
purchasing securities. Jumping the gun on their 
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ellows in the financial community sev- 
eral years ago, mutual fund dealers 
adopted the “grass roots” approach. 
They were not afraid to hit the high- 
ways and byways, seeking out a securi- 
ties-shy public, like King Merritt, who 
travels thousands of miles each year, or 
to go laboriously from door-to-door 
seeking potential investors like Kidder- 
Peabody's Strabo V. Claggett, Jr. (see 
Forses, August 1, 1949, Stock Report). 

The old-line stock exchange firms, 
traditional purveyors of securities, 
looked at this development with jaun- 
diced eye as a rule, were slow to jump 
aboard the bandwagon. Perhaps a ma- 
jority of such firms have handled mu- 
tuals at one time or another, some in- 
telligently, others lackadaisically. Many 
preferred to stay on the fence. But a 
few, like Kidder, Peabody & Co., Ira 
Haupt & Co., Penington, Colket & Co., 
Cohu & Co., Courts & Co., Bache & Co., 
Shearson, Hammill, Shields & Co. were 
not loath to push mutuals. Some have 
even set up special departments to 
handle them. Perhaps a fair picture of 
stock exchange firm reaction was given 
in a survey of 150 Philadelphia dealers 
by Doremus & Co. last year. One out 
of four pollees made no effort to push 
mutuals, but nine out of ten reported 
sales. 

Real pace setters in selling mutuals 
are such firms as Vance, Sanders & Co., 





Hugh W. Long & Co., Lord Abbett & | 


Co., Broad Street Sales Corp., Louis H. 
Whitehead Co., and innumerable others 
who have specialized in retail and 
wholesale distribution of mutual shares. 

Despite criticism that the load charge 
tends to lock in the buyer, making it 
impossible for him to trade in and out, 
mutuals have created new and revived 
interest in all types of securities through 
their aggressive educational and mer- 
chandising job. This broadened interest 
benefits the broker, even if indirectly. 
Of direct influence is the estimated $1 


million daily of new money poured into | 


stocks by these funds, mostly in blue 
chips. This buying serves as a power- 
ful prop under the market. Indicative 
of their “staying power” was their 





sturdy performance during the market | 


break a few weeks ago. And, last but 
not least, mutuals are giving a welcome 
boost to American free enterprise by 
creating a whole new army of investors. 
Favorite after-luncheon question in 
many Wall Street corners today is 
where do mutuals go from here, and 
what problems will they create as they 
grow lustier, was more profitable. Time 
alone will provide the answer. But in 
their upward surge, mutuals have 
carved out an enviable niche in the fi- 
nancial field. In so doing, they have 
once again demonstrated American in- 
genuity and initiative in meeting the 
needs of the financial market place. 
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/F FIRE 
DESTROYED 
YOUR 
RECORDS 


You might—perhaps. But 43 out of every 100 firms 
that lose their records by fire never reopen their doors. 


That’s why it’s important to you, to make sure 
that your company’s contracts, deeds, accounts 
receivable and other essential business records are 
protected. Without these indispensable records you 
could not continue in business. 


Fire Insurance Alone Is Not Enough 

To collect fully on fire insurance, you must submit 
proof of loss. How could you prepare this proof 
without your business records? And remember, 
fire is no respecter of places. Some of the most 
disastrous fires occur in fireproof buildings. 


A MOSLER RECORD SAFE 

is specifically built to protect your records against 
fire. It carries the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
label, signifying that it has passed rigid fire, impact 
and explosion tests. No old safe. ..no safe without 
the Underwriters’ label... can be trusted to 
perform this vital function. 


Whether you’re an executive, office manager, 
purchasing agent, department head... whatever 
your status, your business future depends. on your 
company records. When you protect them, 

you protect your own job. 


Send in the coupon now for complete details. 





Mosler record safe, bearing the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
“A’' label, with burglary resistive 
chest inside, giving protection 
against fire and burglary. 


7 Mosler Safec =& 


Since 1848 

; . -———— FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY !$ 
Main Office and Showroom | Tue Mosier Sare Co., Dept. FR 

320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. | 390 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 

Dealers in principal cities - Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 

Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 





Please send me: 


0 The free booklet, “What You Should Know 
About Safes.” 





(0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
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Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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AFFILIATED FUND, INC. . 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
SHARES, INC. 


Prospectuses on request from 
your investment dealer or 


Lorp, ABBETT&Co. 


63 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Atlanta 


Los Angeles 

















. INVESTORS 
MUTUAL 


' INVESTORS 
SELECTIVE FUND 


‘INVESTORS 
STOCK FUND 


\ 











Prospectus on request 
from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


Established 1894 
(as Investors Syndicate) 
MINNEAPOLIS *« CHICAGO 
NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Why buy Mutuals? 


FROM TIME TO TIME, this column has 
commented upon the stocks of invest- 
ment companies. Companies of this 
type have existed in Scotland and Eng- 
land for a long time. In the United 
States, many of these companies were 
started during the stock boom of the 
1920's. During that era, many of them 
were admittedly badly mismanaged. 
Indeed, it appeared that some of them 
were merely dumping grounds for in- 
disposable underwritings by groups 
who sponsored various investment com- 
panies. Many investors remember this, 
and some are still skeptical. 

However, that is water over the dam. 
Various laws have been on the statute 
books since the early 1930's, and have 
prevented the practices which formerly 
existed, and it is rare indeed that one 
reads anything unfavorable about the 
management of investment companies 
today. In general, I think it is safe to 
say that this business is now on a high 
level of integrity, and the investing 
public is justified in having confidence 
in the shares of investment companies. 
The public is principally interested in 
the so-called “Open-end” or “Mutual” 
Companies, which agree to repurchase 
stock from stockholders for the asset 
value of the fund each day, and the 
companies are always ready to sell 
shares to purchasers for the asset value. 
(There is a deduction of around 84% 
to cover the buying and selling.) 

Many banks throughout the nation 
operate “Funds” somewhat similar to 
the type mentioned, for moderate sized 
trust funds. In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, where I reside, “Discretionary 
Funds” are managed by the three 
largest trust companies: the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, and the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company. The funds may be 
withdrawn for the value existing at the 
close of the latest month. 

There is no doubt that the average 
small investor, who cannot afford the 
risk and who is not familiar with the 
nature of investments in stocks or 
bonds, is better off in the long run by 
investing his money in the shares of the 
mutual investment companies. He will 
not make much, if any profit, but he 
will obtain a fair return on his money, 
and will be free of the danger of los- 
ing a large part of his savings, as often 
happens when one tries to select indi- 
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vidual stocks for investment. He will 
obtain expert management and diversi 
fication of capital. The art of invest- 
ment requires expert knowledge and 
eternal vigilance, and few individuals 
have these qualities. But human nature 
being what it is, many people like to 
“take a flyer” in the market on stocks 
of their own choosing. 

Dividends on Mutual Funds are usv- 
ally paid quarterly, such as January, 
April, July, and October. Some pay in 
February, May, August, November, 
while others pay in March, June, Sep- 
tember, December. Hence, if one de- 
sires to have a monthly income, he 
should select the companies which pay 
dividends in the months indicated. 

In recent years, the Mutual Funds 
have become a very popular medium of 
investment. The public has purchased 
a very large amount of these shares. 
Many investment firms have extensive 
departments devoting their entire time 
to pushing the sales of these stocks. As 
a result, the resources of the Mutual 
Funds have increased by many millions, 
and these companies have been impor- 
tant factors in the purchase and sale 
of listed securities. Indeed, some people 
observe the changes made in the list 
of stocks bought and sold by the Mu 
tual companies as a guide for their own 
purchases and sales. Just as long 
new money received from the public 
is more than the amount of redemp- 
tions, the mutual companies are in 4 
position to buy additional stocks fo 
their portfolios and reduce the average 
cost of their holdings, should prices de 
cline from the original purchase price 
However, when conditions become bad, 
the mutual companies are sometime 
forced to reduce their portfolios be 
cause the amount of redemptions might 
be more than receipts from new pvr 
chases by the public. That will caus 
a decline in the liquidating value of the 
Mutual Funds, but that has always 
proved to be an excellent time to pu" 
chase additional shares in the Fund. I 
other words, one can hardly go wrong 
if he pursues a policy of buying shart 
in the mutual companies every year; # 
times, he will be buying “high,” a4 
at other times “low,” so that the “aver 
age” is sure to be satisfactory. 


Advance release by air mail of this regula! 
article will be sent to financial 1 
on the'day of its writing. Rates on request 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 





How to Run a SMALL Business, J. K. 
Lasser (McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 
New York, $3.95) 

A realistic, practical manual designed 
for owners of retail stores, small plants, 
wholesale houses and commercial of- 
fices. Gives the facts you need to know 
in order to run your business smoothly 
and profitably. Effective organization, 
most important factor in the success of 
any business, is keynoted, and the au- 
thor shows how to achieve it. He clari- 
fies the legal responsibilities of man- 
agement toward labor, shows how to 
set up an orderly, simple system of ac- 
counting, goes into the details of financ- 
ing, insurance, merchandising, sales- 
manship. The author, nationally known 
for his best-selling tax book, Your In- 
come Tax, has channeled all his know- 
how into a factual, readable book, con- 
veniently arranged and indexed for easy 
reference. Lasser’s experience was 
gained from long years as accountant 
for over 500 business firms and as head 
of a unique Small Business Clinic. 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE IN BusI- 
NEss, Everett B. Wilson and Sylvia B. 
Wright (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York, $3.00) 

Positive, helpful information on how 
to gain personal satisfaction from your 
work, how to enjoy better relationships 
by getting along with your superiors, 
associates and subordinates. Basis of 
book rests upon a tested successful 
course used by one company for train- 
ing its junior executives. It’s directed 
to administrators, those aspiring to be- 
come executives, and to those who seek 
to avoid frustration and unhappiness in 
their business life. 


ECONOMICS AND PusLic Utizities, Eli 
Winston Clemens, (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., $5.75) 

Draws together the lessons of various 
fields of study including those of eco- 
nomics, accounting, business, law, pub- 
lic adniinistration and government con- 
trol into a single integrated study. The 
writer has been primarily interested in 
training men for public service, and 
tries to give his readers a realistic 
knowledge of business and government, 
at the same time contributing to the 
training of a “few practical, yet idealis- 
tic, public servants.” 


ConcREss AND ForeIGNn Poticy, Robert 
A. Dahl (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York, $4.00) 

Analyzes the vital problem of how 
Congress, in the present era of per- 
manent crisis, can exercise prompt and 
Wise control over our foreign policy. 
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Massachusetts 
Investors Trust 


Soston Fe und 





The 
MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS Bond Fund 
SECOND FUND . 
OF BOSTON 








A prospectus relating to the shares of any of these separate 
investment funds may be obtained from authorized dealers or 


VANCE, SANDERS & COMPANY 


111 DEVoNsHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
120 South LaSalle Street 


NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
210 West Seventh Street 














Keystone Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED 
AND COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


Prospectus may be obtained 
from your local investment dealer or 


The Keystone Company of Boston 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
































Which Mutual Fund 
IS “BEST”? 





Some Mutual Funds offer higher income than 
others—some stress stability of principal—others 
emphasize long-term appreciation. The “best” 
Mutual Fund is the one that most closely fits your 





personal needs. That is why careful selection is so important. 


Write for our free brochure ‘Understanding The Mutual Funds’’ and 
selected Mutual Fund information to meet your investment needs. 


Information available on all leading Mutual Funds. 


KIDDER, PEABODY ®& CO. 


Members New York Stock and Curb Exchanges 
cMembers Boston Stock Exchange 


Uptown Office: 10 East 45th Street, New York 17 ° MUrray Hill 2-7190 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me acopy of your brochure and Mutual Fund information 
emphasizing (Check one.) 


[_] Conservative income . 


[] Capital growth [] Liberal income 


I [1] am [) am not interested in a regular investment-savings plan. 
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NOW 


BABSON’S OFFERS 


INVESTOR’S 
ENVELOPE 


at cost of preparation 
FlaleMmast-liitard 


Contains: 


3 Growths Stocks to BUY 

3 Income Stocks to BUY 

4 Appreciation Stocks to BUY 
50 Securities to SELL 

$20,000 investment Program 
Family income Budget 

F Bab hart 





Only a limited number of these Envelopes 
will be prepared. There is a preparation 
charge of $2.00. Send no money now but 
request your Copy TODAY! Print name 
and address clearly and mail this Ad to 
Dept. F-92. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











—— ADMIRAL FLEMING’S 


DECISTUN 


PIERCINGLY PENETRATED 
MISGUIDED BULLISHNESS 


In 19 June Bulletin he said: 


... near term analysis, indicates stagna- 
tion or decline for the next week or ten 
days — for STOCKS IN GENERAL. 

Six Stock Portfolio— SELL ALL ‘OF 
THE STOCKS except entertainment stock. 
This is a PROTECTIVE move in accord- 
ance with our FINDINGS. Retirement plan 

—Carry out instructions given above. 
Maximum Income Plan— REMAIN in 
100% CASH. Estate Plan — FOLLOW 
instructions of 6 stock plan.” 


For PROFIT — KNOW CURRENT advice 


New inquirers send $3 for 
$3 OFFER CURRENT advice, and next 
5 weekly bulletins. NOW. 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 


Box 244,. ESD, San Diego, Cal. 
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of every three 
readers have 
advised friends 
to subscribe 


to 


MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Market influence of Mutual Funds 


FORCED SELLING by mutual funds was 
one of the early reasons offered to ex- 
plain the collapse of stock prices imme- 
diately following the Communist inva- 
sion of South Korea. Careful investiga- 
tion of what actually happened during 
the week ended June 30 provided fur- 
ther evidence that the mutual funds 
have relatively little influence in deter- 
mining the trend of the general stock 
market. 

While stock prices were staging the 
most drastic decline since the technical 
price collapse in the late summer of 
1946, the majority of important funds, 
on balance, were buying rather than 
selling stocks. Such buying was not nec- 
essarily dependent upon the use of 
cash reserves. The general experience 
showed that sales of their shares by 
open-end funds exceeded the amount 
of shares offered for redemption. 

Several funds reported heavier re- 
demption of their shares early in June 
than was the case after the Korean 
invasion. This was in line with devel- 
opments during the first five months of 
1950. Redemptions showed an increas- 
ing trend and new sales a declining 
trend after the market in the latter part 
of March broke out of the relatively 
restricted trading range in which it had 
held from the beginning of the year. 

Instead of mutual funds exerting any 
important influence on the trend of the 
market, the record so far this year could 
be used to support the statement that 


the trend of the market can have an 
important influence on the trend of 
mutual fund sales. It may be only a 
coincidence but it is nevertheless an in- 
teresting fact that as the television 
stocks on increased trading activity 
rushed to the climax of their advance 
in April there was a fairly general de- 
cline in the sale of mutual fund shares 
and an increase in redemptions. 
Relatively minor influence of the mu- 
tual funds on the trend of many indi- 
vidual stocks is revealed in the statistics 
of portfolio purchases and sales by 62 
investment companies. The advance 
from the June 1949 lows was consis- 
tently led by high-grade investment 
issues. However, three leading blue 
chip stocks—American Can, Dupont 
and General Electric—recorded substan- 
tial advances in the nine months ended 
March 31, 1950 despite the fact that 
on balance they were sold by invest- 
ment companies. In the second-half of 
1949 these funds made net purchases 
of only 16,400 shares of General Mo- 
tors. As GM reached new all-time highs 
in earnings for the first quarter of 
1950, these 62 investment companies 
reported net sales of 5,600 shares of 
the stocks. Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and U.S. Steel were other prominent 
issues that showed net sales by invest- 
ment funds during the first quarter. 
Of course there are many instances 
in which investment fund operations 
have influenced the prices of individual 
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issues. In general, however, purchases 
and sales for funds are given invest- 
ment handling with far less influence 
on prices than would be the case with 
the same volume of stock bought or 
sold in competitive speculative opera- 
tions by a large number of individuals. 
But as for the trend of the market in 
general, there is no evidence that in- 
vestment funds have any important in- 
fluence in the initiation, perpetuation or 
termination of such trends. 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The | 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- | 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 | 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








822. Derour AHEAD: U.S. Steel’s Ben 

Fairless scatters buckshot all over the anti- 
“big” and anti-“concentrated” boys in | 
Washington. There’s plenty of room for | 
the “small” fellow in steel, says Fairless, 
if he has $200 million handy to go into 
business. Reveals that there’s more con- 
centration in the pretzel industry than in 
the steel business (14 pages). 
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A Flexible Plan for 
Systematic Investment 
Prospectus from investment dealers 
or 2500 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 
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EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 


PROSPECTUSES OF THESE TWO MANAGED INVESTMENT FUNDS MAY 
BE OBTAINED BY REQUEST TO YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR TO 


EATON & HOWARD 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


24 Federal Street 
BOSTON 





INCORPORATED 
BOSTON 


EATON & HOWARD 
STOCK FUND 





333 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 











823. Cottece Map: Shows the location 
of 240 colleges and universities through- 
out the country. 


824. Mick Facts: Charts, diagrams, and 
tables give total number of milk cows in 
country, their value, average production, 
farm income from milk, butter and cheese 
production, value of milk in diets, etc. 
Points out that the per capital consump- 
tion of milk and cream is up 13% above 
prewar averages (30 pages). 


825. THe AMERICAN MARKET FOR Euro- 
PEAN Goops: Gives practical information 
to overseas manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in the American market. The J. Wal- 
ter Thompson study outlines factors that 
handicap European businessmen, such as 
tending to under-estimate our market for 
luxuries (42 pages). 


826. BowLincg — AN OpporTUNITY FOR 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT: A 60-page book 
calling attention to the investment oppor- 
tunities in the bowling business. 


827. FUNCTIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
Business AND InpusTry: Summarizes the 
applications of photography in business 
and industry, describes processes and tech- 
niques applicable to a wide range of en- 
deavor (14 pages ). 


828. How To Raise ReaL Waces: An 
analysis of past gains and future possi- 
bilities of raising the standard of living, 
the 21st statement on national policy issued 
y the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment (26 pages). 


August I, 1950 














FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE RE-SHUFFLE 
IN STOCK PRICES TO IMPROVE YOUR HOLDINGS 


9 LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


ISSUES RECOMMENDED FOR ADVANCE 


Without any question of war, expectations for business activity need 
upward revision. The war threat further activates demands in many 
areas. A further rise in production is indicated. 


Our Analytical and Statistical Staff has combed the entire low-priced 
stock field. After a thorough appraisal they recommend this list of nine 
for purchase to replace weak issues—to add to holdings in under- 
invested accounts. 


None now sells over $20. Three at under $15. Five at $15. to $18. and 
one at $18.50. Eight different industries are represented. Six are now 
paying substantial dividends. 


This Important List, compiled by the largest statistical and 
investment advisory organization in the world, is now 
available. Act Quickly. 


$ 


Mail $1.00 with this Ad and your name and address for this 
important low-priced list of 9 special “BUY” recommenda- 


tions. At no added cost we will send you the next 3 issues of 


Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey, a leading guide for 
thousands of successful investors. 


Offer open to new readers only. 


THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY YOU SHOULD NOT MISS 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 
Issued by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. A-586-172 











LEXINGTON 
TRUST FUND 


Prospectus may be 
obtained from the 
Fund's New York 
Office or from — 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 











fal 
WISCONSTA 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 





| 














A Mutual Fund 











WISCONSIN FUNDS, Inc. 
General Distributors 


2e¢3 E. Mason Milwaukee 2 














TEXAS x FUND 


prospectus may be obtained trom 
your investment dealer or 


BRADSCHAMP & CoO. 


General Distributors 
Union National Bank Bldg. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Tel. PR-0211 Teletype HO-566 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Should you buy Mutual Fund shares? 
What fund fits your special needs? 


WHEN YOU BUY a participation in a 
MUTUAL FUND, you should have a 
clear idea of just what you are doing, 
and why you are doing it. This type 
of investment emphatically does not fit 
every need of every investor. For some 
people, it is ideal. In other portfolios, 
Mutual Fund shares can be (and often 
are) misfits. 

The advantages of Mutual Fund 
shares, it seems to me, are that they 
permit the little fellow (1) to obtain 
the same wide diversification for small 
funds that otherwise would be open 
only to the very wealthy investor, (2) 
to obtain expert investment manage- 
ment, (3) to avoid the inconvenience 
of collecting many small dividends and 
doing all the bookkeeping incident to 
diversification, (4) to invest in equities 
in a “common stock cooperative” much 
as he would invest in bonds and mort- 
gages in a mutual savings bank, and 
(5) to obtain a higher income return 
than is available in government bonds 
or in the savings bank. 

In the management of other people’s 
money, I often use them (1) for small 
sums where a diversification of risks 
is imperative and the amount of prin- 
cipal available is not large enough to 
obtain proper diversification in any 
other manner, (2) for the investment 
of “sacred money” that I do not want 
to put into “money” bonds because of 
the small return involved in this form 
of commitment and the danger of long 
run losses through inflation, and (3) 
for the funds of investors who “do not 
want to be bothered” with the decisions 
incident to the management of funds. 

Don’t buy a Mutual Fund in antici- 
pation of as high a rate of return as 
you might expect if you invested in 
stocks directly. Most fund managements 
are more interested in continuous, de- 
pendable dividends at a low (but prob- 
ably fluctuating) rate than in a high 
return. If you buy a Mutual Fund, you 
can rest assured that you probably al- 
ways will get some dividend, and prob- 
ably always a bigger dividend than you 
would get in the savings bank and a 
higher rate of return than you would 
enjoy on government bonds. 

Don’t buy a Mutual Fund for the 
purpose of unusually large capital ap- 
preciation—not even one of those funds 
specially designed for the realization 
of capital gains. With a well-managed 
fund, you can expect to do somewhat 
“better than the market” over a long 
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period—but not necessarily over a short 
period. You buy these things for in. 
vestment, not for speculation. 

Don’t buy a Mutual Fund expecting 
the management to “master-mind the 
stock market.” That is not what the 
management tries to do. If you want 
to try your skill at “beating” the market, 
this is not the proper investment ve- 
hicle. 

Don’t trade in and out of Mutual 
Fund shares. Normally they do not 
move fast enough, and the commission 
(or “load”) tends to eat up the profits. 
You buy Mutual Funds as a more or 
less permanent investor, and “for better 
or worse.” In effect you hire someone 
(for a small fee) to manage your funds 
for you; and, since you pay an impor 
tant part of the management fee at the 
time you make the commitment, the 
more times you change your ownership 
the larger the fee you pay. 

In any event you are going to get 
your investment decisions made for 
you, investment diversification and con- 
venience. You don’t have to wory 
about these three things. But are you 
going to get experienced, conscientious, 
profitable expert management? That's 
the important thing you pay for—man- 
agement. 

Lehman Corporation, which is not an 
open-end Mutual Fund but a closed- 
end Investment Company, has given 
such management over a period. In the 
past 21 years (from September, 1929 
to June 30th, 1950), $1,040 invested in 
Lehman Corporation stock has grown 
to a market value of $1,657 or a break- 
up value of $1,517 (both figures June 
30th) in the, meantime having paid 
$1,040 in cash in “income” and “capital 
gains” dividends. This means that the 


man who bought Lehman at about the / 


top of the 1929 market has had a 
average of better than 4.9% in cash it- 
come and has realized a net apprecia- 
tion (after capital gains dividends) 
about 45%. Stated another way, an it- 
vestment of $1,040 in a little less than 
21 years yielded dividends plus appre 
ciation of $1,824.90, or an average of 
$86.90 per annum. That's pretty good, 
when you take into consideration that 
the company was launched at the worst 
possible time. 
Some of the Mutual Funds which 
have done especially well from an ap 
preciation point of view over the past 
ten years are: Wisconsin Investment 
Trust (a smallish company which ca? 
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NATIONAL 
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NATIONAL SECURITIES 
SERIES 


"22 


FIRST MUTUAL 
TRUST FUND 


Prospectus upon request from 
your investment dealer, or from 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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INLAND OIL CO. 














TELEVISION 
FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from 


your investment dealer or 


TELEVISION SHARES 
MANAGEMENT CoO. 
135 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





‘ia : 


INC, 
An Open-End Investment 
Company 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your authorized dealer or 


HUDSON DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
Principal Underwriter 


135 S. La Salle St. 115 Broadway 
Chicago 3, Ill. New York 6, N. 





Common Stock 
Price 50c Per Share 
Prospectus on request 


WEBER-MILLICAN co. 


Mem Nat’l Ass’n Securities Dealers 
- 61 Broadway, N. Y.6 BO. 9-6163 
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go heavily into cash when it wants to), 
Fundamental Investors: (which has 
been very aggressive in seeking capital 
gains), State Street Investment Trust 
(a medium large company with an ex- 
cellent management), Axe-Houghton 
Fund B (a moderate-sized fund), Na- 
tional Investors (the “growth” shares 
company), Commonwealth Investment 
Company (a balanced fund of moder- 
ate size), Investment Company of 
America, Loomis-Sayles, Incorporated 
Investors (one of the larger common 
stock funds) and Eaton & Howard 
Stock Fund (not to be confused with 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund). 

The better yields during the past ten 
years (eliminating capital gains divi- 
dends from yield) have been given by 
Keystone S2 Fund, Broad Street In- 
vestors, Incorporated Investors, Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust (one of the 
largest, which has not done as well as 
some of the smaller ones from the 
standpoint of capital gains), Common- 
wealth Investment Company, Keystone 
S3, Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund, 
Fidelity Fund, Investment Company of 
America and National Investors. 

Generally speaking, these very large 
funds like Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, Dividend Shares, Investors Mu- 
tual and Incorporated Investors, own 
such large blocks of stock in individual 
companies that they are not able to 
move in and out quickly. They must 
take long-range positions and live with 
them. Some of the smaller funds, on 
the other hand, while not providing the 
same diversification and calibre of man- 
agement (perhaps) as the large ones, 
can follow more elastic and less fixed 
investment policies. 

When you buy management for your 
savings through a Mutual Fund, you 
can judge on the basis of the record— 
or on your faith in the personalities 
back of the institution. Of course, the 
future cannot always be judged by the 
past, and managements sometimes 
change; but the chances are you will 
get a pretty good run for your money 
in the Mutual Funds just named. There 
are other good ones, but space permits 
the mention of only a few. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


John B. Gray, elected treasurer of 
Gar Wood Industries. 

Major General Roger B. Colton, 
elected president of Federal Telecom- 
munication Laboratories, Inc. 

William C. Gilman, elected president 
and a director of Florida Power Corp. 

Richard M. Crooks, partner of Thom- 
son & McKinnon, elected vice-chairman 
of the board of governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
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FOR THE INVESTOR 


Ww monthly 
for investors egy 
h Published by the 
where. ment of Francis '. 


Here’s @ lively ne 
publication 


search depart 


nt & Co., 
— and forecasts on 


ties of current se onare 
For your free copy © 
Pointers” write to Dept. 


it contains facts, 
securi- 


FRANCIS I. DU PONT & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 








WHAT IS THE 
COMMODITY TRADER’S 
INSURANCE POLICY? 


The "stop-loss order.” In the weekly 
bulletins and on-the-spot telegrams sent to 
our subscribers, each trading recommenda- 
tion is accompanied by advice as to exact 
prices at which stop-loss orders should be 
placed. The selection of proper stop-loss 
levels is a science in itself. This is just 
one of the plus factors that makes Com- 
modity Trend a service you can’t afford 
to be without. 


For a limited time only 














current bulletins will be sent on request 
free of charge. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


FORECASTING STOCK MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


My forecasting methods for the long swings of 
stock prices are now being taught by mail. These 
methods are successful in signalling the right time 
to buy and sell and have produced substantial 
profits. They show how to make money in the 
stock market. The real profits are to be made out 
of the long swings. For price and details write 


to— 
MARSHALL M. FERGUSON 
Box 5505, Metropolitan Station 
Los Angeles 55, California 

















Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 


To the Stockholders: 


Pursuant to call by the Board of Directors, 
a special meeting of the stockholders of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation will be held at 
the principal office otf the Company, No. 61 

roadway, New York City, at 11:00 A.M. 
(Eastern Daylight Time), on Monday, July 
31, 1950, to consider and take action upon 
recommendation of the Board of Directors 
that the common stock of the Company out- 
standing in the hands of the public be split 
on the basis of four shares for one and that 
the certificate of incorporation of the Com- 
pany be amended for this and related pur- 
poses; and to transact such.other business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close of 
business June 28, 1950, will be entitled to 
vote at such meeting. The transfer books will 


not be closed 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, June 28, 1950. 











AXE-HOUGHTON FUNDS 


Two Balanced Mutual 


Investment Funds 


Prospectuses may be obtained from 


AUTHORIZED 
INVESTMENT DEALERS 
or 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 

















DIVIDEND 
SHARES 


Prospectus and additional 
data obtainable from 
your investment dealer or 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
Established 1894 


One Wall Street New York 











nickerbocker 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your investment dealer describing 
the company andits shares, includ- 
ing price and terms of offering. 


ERICRERSOCEER SHARES INC. 














of every 100 FORBES 


readers own insurance. 

















YOUR MONEY 





——— by W. C. HANSON 


What’s ahead for Mutuals? 


“WHERE DO THE mutual funds go from 
here?” 

1—Are the funds getting too big? At 
a time in our history when mere “big- 
ness” is regarded as a crime in some 
quarters, it’s not surprising that the 
steady progress shown by mutual funds 
would attract criticism. (Incidentally, 
much the same kind of criticism has 
been made about life insurance firms, 
and other big financial institutions.) 
Those who attack the mutuals merely 
on the basis of size and growth some- 
how feel that the mutuals are becoming 
an economic colussus that will dominate 
not only finance, but industry as well. 

Actually, this is far from being the 
case. Surprising as it may seem, in the 
face of their growth, the mutuals to- 
day control a smaller proportion of the 
nation’s assets than they did a decade 
ago. As S. L. Sholley, President’ of 
Keystone Custodian Funds points out, 
investment company shares held by the 
general public represent only 1.6% of 
total savings. In 1940, they accounted 
for 1.9%. Their investment portfolios 
today equal 1.2% of the value of all 
listed securities, versus 1.4% a decade 
ago. The reason for both trends, of 
course, is that both national savings and 
security values have grown faster than 


| mutual funds. 


2—What if the mutual funds unload 


_ their holdings on the stock market?— 
| This is an old and familiar bogey, 
| which is periodically resurrected, espe- 
_ cially when the stock market dips. Since 


stocks recently declined on the Korean 


| news, let’s see what the mutuals actual- 


ly did. A survey by the National As- 
sociation of Investment Companies, 
covering 64 investing firms, controlling 
assets of about $2,000,000,000, shows 
that these funds actually bought about 
twice as much as they sold during the 
recent market break. For the week end- 
ing June 30 (when the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average went down 7%), the 
mutuals sold some $6,228,000, but 
bought $13,822,000. 

Evidently most mutual fund share- 
holders took the market setback with 


| equanimity, because they cashed in only 


$8,161,000 in this period (less than .4% 


| of the total outstanding). At the same 


time, purchases of new shares totalled 
$8,953,000. 

3—Mutual funds and pensions — As 
might be expected, most fund leaders 
feel that they are a “natural” for the 
growing field of pension planning. But 
some officials take a minority view. 
Their reason: they hold that.real pen- 
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sion planning involves too much in the 
way of actuarial and other problems 
with which the mutuals shouldn't con- 
cern themselves, Yet, practically every. 
one in the industry feels that mutuals 
will be used increasingly by fiduciaries 
in general—institutions, trusts, estates, 
etc. 

4—Periodic purchasing plans—In te- 
cent years, some of the funds have in- 
troduced periodic purchasing plans, a 
systematic savings method applied to 
mutual shares. Nearly all such plans 
use the dollar-averaging principle. The 
idea seems to be gaining popularity, 
and it wouldn't be surprising to see a 
number of new “plans,” of varying 
types, appearing in the not too distant 
future. A lot of criticism, though, is be- 
ing heaped on those “plans” which 
exact unduly heavy penalties in case of 
early redemption. 

5—New selling methods—The indus- 
try’s merchandising methods are in a 
state of transition. For many year, 
one of the thorny problems in selling 
fund shares was the question of “sales 
literature.” The crux of the question 
was what constituted “proper” sales 
literature, not only to meet SEC re 
quirements but ethical standards a 
well. Says Merrill Griswold, Presiden! 
of Massachusetts Investors Trust, big- 
gest firm in the field: “A potentially 
constructive development in the invest- 
ment company field is in process. Rep- 
resentatives of the investment compaty 
share distributors (through the Ne 
tional Assn. of Security Dealers) and 
of the SEC are working together on the 
problem of ‘sales literature.’ The pur 
pose is to further sound merchandising 
of investment company shares by cor 
recting any undesirable practices which 
may have developed over the yeat 
Concurrently, the SEC is also working 
with the industry on the simplification 
and improvement of prospectuses, # 
action long overdue.” 

Another angle on selling methods 
the recent use of “performance col 
parisons.” Briefly described, this is ! 
means of comparing the relative 
changes in value of the various funds 
as well as dividends paid, over give 
periods. Various charts showing sv¢ 
performances have been used of late bi 
dealers and salesmen. This practice * 
frowned upon by most industry leadets 
and evidently the SEC doesn’t like 
idea either. Both sides feel that an ™ 
dividual mutual fund share should 
sold on its intrinsic merits. Beside 
there’s a suspicion that “performan® 
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comparisons” are used to switch clients 
out of one fund into another. 


6—Future trends to watch—You can 
get all kinds of opinions, within the 
industry, as to the particular channels 
which mutual fund growth is going to 
follow. Several leaders feel that the 
trend is in the direction of “balanced 
funds” (those which divide their port- 
folios between bonds and stocks). One 
exponent of this view, George Putnam, 
President of Putnam Fund, believes this 
trend will be matched by a correspond- 
ing shift away from “group” funds, i.e. 
those which concentrate on a single 
industry, such as steel, rails, utilities, 
etc. Morris M. Townsend, VP of Axe- 
Houghton Funds, who originated the 
Bond-A-Month Plan for the U. S. 
Treasury, feels that the ideal “nest egg” 
is a package combining Savings Bonds 
and sound balanced funds. 

Another field being quietly eyed by 
the mutuals (although they’re not say- 
ing much about it right now) is equity 


capital. Up till now, the paar com- | 


panies have channeled a steady flow of 
private capital into private industry. In 
another five years or so, they may be 
big enough to supply equity money, 
and particularly venture capital, to in- 
dustry. That, of course, is a long-range, 
rather than immediate prospect. But it’s 
one worth watching over the years 


ahead. 


Mr. Hanson’s series, “How to Raise 
. ”?> . . . 
Capital,” will be resumed in next issue. 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held July 11, 
1950, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of the 
company, payable August 
15, 1950, to stockholders of 
record August 1, 1950. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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==>) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Fifteenth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per’ 
share will be paid September 11, 1950 
to stockholders of record August 15, 
1950, at 3 P.M. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD | 
Treasurer 











TENNESSEE 
ORPORATION 


July 19, 1950. 
A dividend of thirty-five (35¢) 
cents per share has been declared, 
payable September 21, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 7, 1950. 
J. B. McGEE 


Treasurer. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 











Burroughs 


199TH CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) 
a share has been declared upon the 
stock of BurrRouGHS ADDING Ma- 
CHINE CoMPANy, payable Sept. 9, 
1950 to shareholders of record at 
the close of business August 11, 1950. 


SHELDON F. HALL, Secretary. 


Detroit, Michigan 
July 11, 1950 

















PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 28 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 21, 1950. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
July 12, 1950 


















Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. ........ 90 90 


The Kendall Company.. 75 76 


McKesson & Robbins, 
| EE aes ee 80 §2 


Remington Rand, Inc... 87 88 


Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Mfg. Co....... 70 68 
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THE WEAL report, ForBEs editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.? 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


Financial 
Company 
The Dayton Power 
and Light Co....... 86 90 






General Final 


Presentation Data Information Score 






Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 





Comment 


Well-documented report, with charts helping to simplify 


91 89 


better be consolidated. 


fact-packed story. Presented in two sections, which might 





Nicely balanced presentation and explanation of corporate 





78 76 


activities. Wealth of detail neatly handled. 


Graphs and pictures would add to interest of otherwise con- 


ventional story. Section showing source and disposition of 
sales dollar could supplement financial highlights. 









Tidy report spotlighting year’s operations. Might expand 


78 80 


88 88 


general information, however. 


Informative, interesting report. Charts and pictures blend 


with narrative to give good insight into company’s per- 


formance. 









Narrative needs development. More: illustrations would be 


67 68 helpful. 





August 1, 1950 
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Happiness is not so much in having 
or sharing. We make a living by what 
we get, but we make a life by what we 
give. —NorMan MacEwan. 











Thoughts . . 


I firmly believe that the army of per- 
sons who urge greater centralization of 
authority and greater dependence upon 
the federal treasury, are really more 
dangerous to our form of government 
than any external threat that can pos- 
sibly be arrayed against us. 

—Gen. Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


Back of ninety-nine out of one hun- 
dred assertions that a thing cannot be 
done is nothing but the unwillingness to 
do it. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


It is fine to be a good loser, but don’t 
put up a continuous performance. 
—EXCHANGE. 


Trouble is usually produced by those 
who produce nothing else. 
—Tue RED BARREL. 


Freedom without obligation is an- 
archy; freedom with obligation is dem- 
ocracy. —Ear. RINEY. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Most of us never recognize oppor- 
tunity until it goes to work in our com- 


petitor’s business. —P. L. ANDARR. 
Where everyone thinks alike few are 
doing much thinking. 


—NasHuA CAVALIER. 


Falsehood often lurks upon the 
tongue of him, who, by self-praise, 
seeks to enhance his value in the eyes 
of others. —JAmMEs GorRDON BENNETT. 


Anger is a trait as natural to man as 
it is to beast. But the beast has this ad- 
vantage—after the anger’ has had its 
fling, the beast gives it no further 
thought, while man, on the other hand, 
will continue to fume, burning up his 
own energies and inflaming others long 
after the need for further expostulation 
has vanished. —SPEAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


The great accomplishments of man 
have resulted from the transmission of 


mistakes. 


Life is very interesting, if you make 
—GEroRGES CARPENTIER. 


My reading of history convinces me 
that most bad government results from 
too much government. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


You can’t control the length of your 
life but you can control its width and 
depth. 

You can’t control the contour of your 
countenance, but you can control its 
expression. 

You can’t control the other fellow’s 
opportunities, but you can grasp your 
own. 

You can’t control the weather, but 
you can control the moral atmosphere 
which surrounds you. 

You can’t control hard times or rainy 
days, but you can bank money now to 
boost you thru both. 

Why worry about things you can't 
control? Get busy controlling things 
that depend on you. 


—HIGHWAYS OF HAPPINESS. 


To live is to function. That is all 
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nomic and spiritual unit of any civiliza- 
tion is still the family. 
—CLARE Bootu Luce. 


The trouble with some of us is that 
we. have been inoculated. with small 
doses of Christianity which keep us 
from catching the real thing. 

—Dr. Lestre D. WEATHERHEAD. 


Reputation is like a bubble. If you 
—EAGLE. 


blow it, it’s likely to burst. 


them. —WHEELER MCMILLEN. 


have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. 


Sent in by Sam Westall, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary, and they shall walk, and not faint. 


—IsataH 40:31 




















The doctor advises a patient about | 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 





DOCTOR: “Your recent physical exam- 
ination showed that you are in good 
condition, although your blood pressure 
is up. Additional tests and examinations 
I have made indicate that you have 
uncomplicated high blood pressure. This 
means that no underlying diseases or 
infections are causing your condition. 


“Actually, high blood pressure, or 
hypertension, may be slight, moderate, 
or severe. Even when it is severe, many 
people continue to lead active, normal 
lives for many years simply by follow- 
ing the doctor’s advice and by adopting 
healthful living habits.”’ 

PATIENT: “Just what is high blood 
pressure?” 

DOCTOR: “Jt is a condition that results 
when the blood flowing through the 
body’s small vessels meets increased re- 
sistxnce. This is usually brought about 
by the narrowing of these small vessels. 
This narrowing may occur in response 
to «motional or other factors. 


“Everybody’s blood pressure varies 
from time to time. However, when these 
blood vessels remain constantly tight- 
ened up, persistent high blood pressure 
results.” 


PATIENT: “How does high blood pres- 
sure cause harm?”’ 


DOCTOR: “Mainly by placing an addi- 
tional strain on the heart and blood 
vessels. This, in turn, causes enlarge- 
ment of the left ventricle of the heart. 
As a result, the efficiency of the heart’s 
chief pumping chamber is lessened. 
Then, too, the arteries wear out sooner 
than they would if the blood pressure 
were normal.”’ 


PATIENT: “I understand. Now, Doctor, - 


what can I do to help myself?” 


DOCTOR: “First, learn to avoid worry 
and mental strain. For example, if there 
are situations which always upset you, 
make a special effort to avoid them. 
Slow down—go through your daily 
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Knowledge of what causes high blood 
pressure is increasing, thanks to re- 
search supported by the Life Insur- 
ance Medical’ Research Fund and 
thers. In fact, there is hope that both 

reventive and curative measures 
may be found as research continues. 
Sor more information about high 
blood pressure, write for Metropoli- 
tan’s free booklet, g0F, entitled 
“Your Heart.” 
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routine without undue fuss or hurry. 
The calmer you become, the more your 
blood vessels tend to relax—and thus 
help to lower your blood pressure. You 
must also get your weight down to what 
is normal for you and keep it there, you 
must get plenty of sleep and rest, and you 
must not neglect having periodic health 
examinations.” 


PATIENT: “‘What about the new treat- 
ments . . . special diets and drugs?” 


DOCTOR: “In selected cases, the newer 
forms of treatment are often helpful. 
Some of the newer drugs may be helpful 
in many cases, but owing to the wide 
variation in the causes of high blood 
pressure, these should only be taken 
with the advice of your physician. Va- 
rious diets in which salt, protein, and 
fats are restricted have often benefited 
some patients. But in your case, like 
many others, simple common sense treat- 
ment usually produces good results.” 









TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about. high 
blood pressure. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 


















This is the new General Office Building of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, as it 
will look when completed in early 1951 on 
Franklin Avenue between Stevens and First 
Avenues South in Minneapolis, near the edge 
of the downtown business district. Construc- 
tion was begun April 4. 

To cost nearly $1,000,000, the project cli- 
maxes an improvement program on which 
the M. & St. L. has spent more than $50,000,- 
000 since the present management, headed 
by President Lucian C. Sprague, assumed 
charge in 1935. 

The new headquarters building, attractive 
in appearance but modern and utilitarian in 
design and equipment, will comprise two 
stories and basement. It will be U-shaped, 
with frontage of 201 feet on Franklin Avenue, 


The M. & St. L. Railway 





181 on First Avenue and 161 on Stevens. 
Foundation and walls will be built to carry 
additional floors when needed. Floor space 
will total some 80,000 square feet and nearly 
300 M. & St. L. officials and employes will 
occupy the various offices. 

Walls will be faced with red Minnesota 
granite and cream-colored brick. A raised 
terrace will extend 75 feet along the front. 
Materials and equipment produced in Minne- 
sota will be used extensively. An escalator will 
run from the first to the second floors and an 
auto park for employes will occupy the rear of 
the site. Clyde W. Smith of Minneapolis is the 
architect and the James Leck Company of 
Minneapolis is the general 
contractor. 
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